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PART 


PAR. 


CHAP, I. 


Mill teach young ladies to be 4 little cautions of 
their promiſes to old ones. 


s ſoon as 1 was gone, 
5 it occurred to Mrs. Betty, that 
perhaps it was not quite ſo 
—P} 2 proper, that her old lady ſhould 
925 know he had been there. She 
N therefore accoſted her miſtreſs 


with more than common freedom, „ Ma'am, 


&« ſhall I tell John, not to tell my lady that - 


young Mr, Stanley was here ?—he's a godd- 


Vo bet B ce natured 


_ —— tn Wy, 
. 


WoW 
” 


[2] 


< natured feller, and Pm ſure as how he'd do 
any thing you bid him, and to be ſure tis 
* pity” — There was a delicacy in Leonora's 


mind, that diſdained to be put on a level with 
her ſervant, - and ſhe very well knew, that 
"whenever the maſter or miſtreſs. takes the ſer- 


N vant into their ſecrets, and makes them neceſ- 


ſary, that moment all ſuperiority and diſtinc- 
tion vaniſhes.— This at once ſtruck Leonora's 


— - pride—L was going to ſay :—and perhaps not 


improperly, for ſhe had a pride—a pride that 
hindered her from ever doing a little cr a mean 
action. She therefore rouſed herſelf, and aſto- 
niſhed Mrs. Betty—by ſaying, —<* What means 
& your ſaucineſs Why ſhould not my grand- 
c mamma know it? Yes, ſurely there needs 


"6-6 ſecret, that I know of.“ — The waiting- 
| maid, who was afraid ſhe might loſe her place 


by the bargain, was ſomewhat alarnied, and 
replied, OO lack, ma'am, pray conſider— 


Hold your tongue, impertinence,” —anſwered 
her young lady, whom ſhe now ſuſpected of 
o being a little crazy ;—but the truth was, Leo- 


nora's mind was ſomething ſo eaſy after taking 


her reſolution of not marrying .till ſhe was 


_ twenty-one, (tho? perhaps there lurked a little 
reſervation of—unleſs to the man I like) that 


| the reſolved not to conceal Stanley” s viſit from 
her grandmamma ; ſhe had indeed no deſign 
\ 5 : 171 
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to tell her the particulars of what had paſſed 

between them, which ſhe ſaw no difficulty in 

. concealing ; his viſit was to her ladyſhip; and 

her ladyſhip no ſooner returned, than Leonora 

with a half ſmile, ſaid, <* and who, ma' am, do 

| < you think was here?” « Who, child, an- 

| ſwered the old lady? * Why Mr. Stanley, 

“& replied the young one, has been here to pay 

cc you a viſit.— Me, a viſit,” returned the 
dowager, almoſt breathleſs. Mrs. Betty, who 
was a looker on, and ſaw her ladyſhip's emo- 
| tions, beginning to tremble for herſelf, thought 
| it time for her to put in a word. —« O] yes 
ma' am, and pleaſe your ladyſhip; indeed, 
e ma'am, it was a viſit to your ladyſhip; I 

« am ſure, ma'am, I was ſitting here, and I 
was never more '? © Who aſk'd you 
e any queſtions, impudent minx!“ replied 

lady Filmore, interrupting her, * Get up ſtairs, 

44 go. The chambermaid would have ſup- 
ported her argument, but her lady was pe- 
remptory, and ſent her out; when returning 
to her grand-daughter, and recovering her 

temper “ Oh child] unhappy girl! what 
will become of you? to entertain a thought 
of ſuch a profligate wretch as that Stanley ! 
4c for ſhame!” This brought a flood of tears 

into Leonora's eyes; who only ſobb'd out, 
What have I done? indeed, ” madam, I 
_. = > © think - 


£4. 4 - 


8 
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think *tis very hard.“ < Do you ſo,” replied 
the angry old lady, „how durſt you ſee that 
„fellow?“ I don't know how it happened, 

whether that word fellow rouſed her, or that 
the imagined ſhe had now the right fide; but 
- with more ſpirit and freedom than ever ſhe 
uſed i in her life before, ſhe anſwered, << What 
fellow] madam ! if there was any body you 
40 did not chuſe ſhould have admittance, you 
might! have told your ſervants to deny them 
entrance; as for Mr, Stanley, I proteſt I 
had not the leaſt diſtant expectation of 
oF ſeeing him, till the dining-room door open- 
e ed, and then he ſaid his viſit was to your 


<« Jadyſhip.” Lady Filmore did not know 


what to make of all this, that he ſhould come 
to ſee her, was unaccountable, yet that it was 
not a pre-concerted affair ſhe began to believe, 
| | becauſe {he thought Leonora incapable of aſ- 
| ſerting - A falſhood ; 3 then occurred to her, 
that a viſit to her was the pretence; but then 
how ſhould he know ſhe was abroad ? This 
ber ladyſhip very juſtly imputed to Mrs. Betty ; 
. and in her own mind, reſolved her fate. But 


| . - foftening her tone, Leonora, I believe what 


__ you lay; : but child, I cannot but be alarm'd, 
* when your welfare i is in queſtion. Had I not 
« reaſon, from the ready excuſe of that ſaucy 

t minx, to imagine ſomething ? but tell me, 

| 6c my 


8 — 


* 
: 
* 
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+ 
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te my dear, ſince the viſit was to me, how 
« come you to ſee him?” Why, madam, I 
find from Betty, when John told him you 
« were not at home, he ſaid he'd wait your 
« coming, and ſo walked up into the dining- 
« room, where I was; and I thought it would 


33 


4 look odd to leave him.” There was fome 


reaſon in that, ſo her ladyſhip proceeded to 


another queſtion; © But pray, my dear, how 
«came it, then, he did not ſtay till I came in? 
„Did he tell you his buſineſs, or will he call 
« apain?” The anſwer to this, did not come off 
ſo glib as the former. It was not without he- 
ſitation poor Leonora ſaid, —** No, madam, he 
« did not tell me; and you know, ma'am, I 
*© could not aſk him; nor did he ſay he'd call 
«again, and I did not bid him.” —All this did 
not much pleaſe her ladyſhip, who continued, 

« And could you not gueſs his buſineſs ? what 
« did he talk about?” Now a young lady, that 
hates lying ever ſo much, will nevertheleſs 
improve on a little, little bit of truth. *T'was 
true indeed, George had mentioned lord Bel- 
font, and this ſhe caught hold of, * ſaying, - 
« Why, ma'am, I don't know his buſineſs, but 
« perhaps it was about lord Belfont, for he 
<« ſpoke of him, and commended him, but 


really I hardly knew what he ſaid ; but, dear 


: B 3 « grand- 


5 6 


ee grandmamma, if you love me, do not 'preſs. 
me ever to ſee that man, pray don't,” Lady 


Filmore now concluded that his lordſhip was 
come to town, and that George had told her 
of it, and that her regard for George was the 
occaſion of her fear of lord Belfont. In the laſt, 
perhaps, ſhe was not quite wrong ; but in the 


former, her wiſdom was out ; for his lordſhip 


was not then come to town, tho' he came a 
| day or two after. Sure, child , ſays ſhe, you 
« muſt yourſelf ſee, that this young man is 
« baſe and ungrateful, to repreſent lord Belfont 
« jn bad colours, who has been his friend!“ 


« no! madam, ſaid Miſs, indeed he did 


4 not; but you know how wicked lord Bel- 
« font is; and ſurely, child,” replied the old 
lady, with ſome little warmth, „ the other is 
« full as bad, nay worſe, for his ingratitude to 
my lord !” but her ladyſhip not having any de- 
ſign of ſerving his lordſhip, thought this no bad 
opportunity of undermining both him and Stan- 
ley; and that too with great appearance of good 
nature and condeſcenſion: ſo without taking the 
leaſt notice of her own views in favour of Mr. 
Loyd, | ſhe continued, Well, Leonora, I don't 
8 deſire to force you, even to your o. good; 

& and I promiſe you never to ſolicit for lord 
00 Belfqnt, if in return you will promiſe Me ne- 
* E ver to ſe oreotreſpondwith young Stanley, or 
| indeed 
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indeed any of. his family.” The young la- 


dy, who ſaw not the ſands and rocks that were 
to be viſible on the change of the tide, and 
thought ſhe had weathered a great ſtorm; over- 
flowed with acknowledgments ; ; and was full of i 
promiſes never to do any thing that her grand- 


mamma might not like : and to make all ſure, 


lady Filmore deſired her to part with her maid 
Betty; which Leonora, who had no great re- 
gard for her, agreed to at once; and now they 
dined together in high good humour. In the 
afternoon Mrs. Lloyd called on lady Filmore, 
and bringing her two daughters to keep Miſs 
company, the two old ladies retired for two 
full hours. | 


Mrs, Lloyd let her ladyſhip know, that ſhe 
had already broke the affair to her ſon, who 
was vaſtly pleaſed with it; fo that there only 
wanted the conſent of the grandfather, and. 
one little thing more, the conſent of the young 


7 lady, to compleat the whole affair. IJ. he firſt 
was left to lady Filmore, and the other they 


thought ĩt more adyiſeable to leave to the young 
gentleman himſelf; for aid Mrs. Lied, e ſhe 
&« will then think it hex own choice ; F ' whereas : 
q if you name him, ſhe will Never endure him, 
s for girls do not like that old women, ſhould. 
ee chuſe for them; 3 adding, indeed, lady Fi ilmore, 
WA B 4 etwas 


[8] 


cc *twas the ſame with ourſelves,” The dowa- 


ger only ſmiled, which I am ſorry for, as, had 


her ladyſhip actually agreed to it, I ſhould have 
taken it to be an univerſal maxim with the 
ſex; but her ſilence leaves it ſtill in doubt. 
Let us now return to lord Belfont. 


CHAP. IL 
A Lord's viſit to a Scrivener, 


ORD Belfont made as little delay as poſ- 

{ ſible after he had wrote to Martin; 
when he came to town, he inſtantly dreſſed 
himſelf, to wait on Mr. Scrape to thank 
him for his acceptance of him for his grand- 
fon. Scrape was, as we have ſeen, one of thoſe 
people, who from nothing had raiſed a very 


large fortune. It is not uncommon for thoſe 
ſort of men to have their own humility con- 


ſtantly in their mouths. Have they but one diſh 


of meat on their table? it was a very good 
dinner; *twas not by eating they grew rich ! Is 


their coat quite worn and thread-bare? *twas 
not by wearing fine cloaths they made their for- 
tune] They are not aſhamed of what they were! 


They own that all they have is owing to their 
own induſtry ; ſhew me a lord, cry they, whoſe 


n ein, have equal. honour with mine, tho” 
ann 


* 
— 


[9] 
I was a poor boy once. In' ſhort, they deſpiſe 
birth, pomp, ſhew, and title; they never go 
to court; they don't want to be acquainted witft 
tords; not they, yet if any buſineſs brings 
a coronet to their houſe, their ſpirit ſwells, 
and their eyes roll, to ſee if many of their 
neighbours are witneſs of their glory ; or does 
his lordſhip ſqueeze their hand, tho' they were 


in that very hand racked with the gout, they 


fuffer on, never offering to withdraw their ſor- 
did fiſt, till the peer graciouſly lets ĩt drop; that 
is, if he is a rich lord; for if he is a poor one, 
then indeed, they deſpiſe, and will always 


affront him. Juſt ſuch a man had lord 


Belfont to deal with in Scrape ; but he knew 
the world, and was not unacquainted with- 
Scrape's character. A few minutes before his 
arrival, a well-dreſſed footman brought a line- 
from him to Scrape, telling him, he was com- 
ing to ſpeak with him on buſineſs : Scrape was- 
all in a fluſter, he put on his beſt cravat, his 
newelt old coat, new tied his rollers, and 
quickly the devil and all of a thunder announced 


the peer's arrival. Scrape did not know where 


he ought to meet him, for he wanted vaſtly to 
ſhew his lordſhip, that he was not ſo much 
taken with the honour he deſigned him; but 
his legs got the better of him, and carricd him 
10 the chariot door, before his locdlhip could 


8 5 i alight ; 


©» me 
alight ;- he then ſhewed him into the dining- 
room, and appeared with all that fooliſh auk- 
wardneſs, which a man muſt, who will not be 
ſatisfied to appear in his own character; but 
will aſſume one, he is not acquainted with. 
The plain, ſimple, modeſt manner of a tradeſ- 
man, has nothing ridiculous in it; *tis equi- 
valent to politeneſs and good breeding in the 
gentleman: but the over- acted complaiſance, 
the bow upon bow, the civilities multiplied 
into impertinencies, by a man ignorant of the 
world, are, and muſt be abſurd. Scrape was 
under the higheſt embarraſſment; he was at a 
loſs whether he ought to ſtand or to ſit! whe- 
ther he ſhould ſpeak or hold his tongue; but 
luckily he was in company with a man, who 
had that rare and happy talent of making eve- 
ry body pleaſed with ther own behaviour, by 
not ſeeming to perceive anything wrong in it, 
and by putting a man in a way of doing right 
without letting him fee he directs him. In 
three minutes they are ſeated; and Scrape as 
familiar as he would have been with Mr. Slim 

the confectioner, Mr. Blueball the pawnbro- 
| ker, or any other wiſe and worthy neighbour. 
When they talked on the buſineſs, Scrape had 
a mind to vapour a little, and took care to 
intimate, „that for his part, he ſhould have 
e well fatisfied had the girl married 


«6 a 


(11 1 
5 ͤtradeſman;“ and perhaps had gone on a 
great deal further, in that ſort of ſtrain: but 
lord Belfont took up the converſation, and 
ſpoke ſo much in favour of trade and tradeſmen, 
that Scrape was loſt in aſtoniſhment and wonder, 
Knowing too Scrape's s bent for his own inte- 
reſt ; his lordſhip took care to hint, that he 
ſhould be pleaſed to employ | his little intereſt at 
court, if there were any thing in the cuſtoms, 
victualling-office, navy, or any where elſe, that 


_ the grandfather of Miſs Filmore ſhould like to be 


concerned in, On the whole, he offered | to ſettle 
15001, a year jointure, and the reſt of his ef- 
tate, which, by the by, was not above as 
much more, on the children ; and as to for- 
tune, he would leave, that to Scrape's genero- 
fity at his death. The citizen was delighted, 
tranſported every paſſion. of his ſoul; his pride, 
his avarice, all was gratified; and if ever he 
loved, or could have a perſonal regard; for any 
man, it was for lord Belfont. He called down 
his wife, told her, with joy, the buſinefs. - She 
was a decent and well behaved woman. With⸗ 
out her huſband's raptures, ſhe modeſtly thank- 
ed his ö 1 honour intended them 


- Sina was for abies no Gd but would 


draw the writings immediately. This violent 


* the wife, with all the littlo inte- 
reſt 


[12] 


reſt ſhe had, which was but very little, op- 


poſed; indeed, my lord, in ſome meaſure 
agreed in that; and only begg'd the writings 
might be drawn as ſoon as convenient; that in 
the mean while, as they muſt neceſſarily take 
up ſome time, he would viſit Leonora at lady 

Filmore' s. He did not fail too, at laſt, to let 
| Scrape know, that young Stanley preſumed to 
pretend to Leonora. This ſurpriſed Scrape at 
firſt, becauſe he knew that old Stanley had 
been treating with him in favour of lord Bel- 
font ; but when his lordſhip had convinced him 
of the truth,. he had no little pleaſure in know- 
ing it, for he loved not Stanley or any of his 
family; and this attached him ſtill more ſtrong- 
ly to lord Belfont, who left him not a little 
* pleaſed with his morning's work. 


His lordſhip immediately wrote a compli- 
ment to lady Filmore acquainting her with 
what he had done, and withal, that he would 
that afterhoon take advantage of her ladyſhip's 
promiſe to him at Bath, by waiting on her 
a. and her 1 grand- 1 N 


| The old lady was not a little perplexed at this 
note; however ſhe ſhewed it to Leonora, 
and told her, that her promiſe to his lordſhip 
engaged her not to forbid him, ſo that one 

1 viſit 


* 


1131 | 
viſit at leaſt, was abſolutely neceſſary; but that 
ſhe would never force, or adviſe her to re- 
ceive his lordſhip's addrefles ; *I will myſelf 
« be by, ſaid ſhe, and if, my dear, he ſhould 
« explain himſelf, you may give him his an- 
ce ſwer, and then I am acquitted of my promiſe 
« to him, and ſhall know how to behave, fo 


4 as never to ſuffer you to be troubled with his 
« viſits more.” Leonora, overflowed with ac- 


knowledgments of her grandmamma's good- 
neſs, vowed eternal obedience to her will; 
whatever ſhe ſaid, was from henceforward to 
be a law to her: but alas! Leonora little 
thought, how ſoon ſhe was to be put w the 
trial, When we vow obedience, we always 
ſuppoſe juſtice and reaſon in the commands; 
and who is judge of that juſtice and reaſon ?. 
Why, we ourſelves to be ſure ! fo that, when 


| young ladies do not feem fo ſtrictly to obſerve 


the reſignation they have vowed, *tis not they 
are to blame, but perverſe mothers and fathers, 
ſuperannuated grandfathers and grandmothers, 
blind uncles and aunts, obſtinate old maiden 
ſiſters, impudent elder brothers, and hard- 
hearted guardians, who gave their commands 
improperly and unreaſonably : theſe and only 
theſe, ought to bear the blame. However, if 
young ladies would be a little more cautious of 
intending to obey ſo implicitly, it would fave 
4 = them 
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them ſome little uneaſy reflections afterwards, 


when they have opened their eyes, and ſee the 
impropriety of ſuch obedience for the preſent; 
however, Leonora was vaſtly obliged to her 
grandmamma, and the thought of this being 
the firſt and laſt viſit from lord Belfont, could 
not but give her high ſpirits, The old lady 
had ſent a very polite diſagreeable anſwer to 
his lordſhip, telling him, /he. had gone further 
than ſhe had promiſed ; /be had even mentioned his 
lordſhip to her grand. daughrer; who with tears, 
had intreated. her nat to be forced to receive his 
 bord{bip's viſits. This with more politeneſs than 
truth 3 ſhe ſ aid, ſhe Was ſorry to tell his lordſhip ; 
but / but / nce it was ſa, be would, ſhe hoped, excuſe 

her, :/ ſhe ſaid, that notwythRanding the grand- 


| father s conſent, ſhe could not ſuffer her poor child 


to receive any wiſh ts againſt her inclination ; be- 
cauſe the grandfather” s conſent could be only on a 
ſutpoſiti ſtion that he had the lady's conſent. This 
was very good reaſoning in lady Filmore, and 
ſhe ſaw it now, but would not at all admit it, 
if you changed the citizen grandfather into 
the lady erandmother.,, She concluded with 


laying) ſhe had a great deal of company that 


evening, and gave him as modeſt a hint as 
could be, that ſhe would not be diſpleaſed iſ he 


al 
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CHAP. III. 


A man of ſpirit who does not know the world may 
; ſometimes be angry, mal @ propos. ; 


ORD Belfont could have eat the dowa- 
L ger's letter with vexation ; his pride, his 
love, his high opinion of himſelf, all at once 
were croſſed; he curſed the old lady, vowed 
vengeance on Stanley, and even uttered dome 
thing not too reſpectful of the lovely Leonora 
herſelf, who could be fo blind to prefer ſuch 
a fellow as Stanley. He was almoſt tempted to 
give her up to her folly; but then he recol- 
lefted, ſhe was ſtill too good for his. rival, 
who had not now one ſingle virtue left; 
but in ſpite of his good opinion of himſelf, and 
contempt for his rival, his memory would ſug- 
geſt, that this was the ſecond time that ſame 
fellow had been preferred to him : it was in- 
deed ſaucy in his memory to put Leonora on a 
footing with the little German, whom hither- 
to he had never minded; but who occurred 
to him now; in ſpite of all his pride, and mor- 
tified him to the laſt degree. He moſt hear- 
tily hated poor George, and would have in- 
ſtantly ſent a meſſage to him, but that he per- 
„ himſelt he was below his notice. He had 
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twenty times a mind to take no further notice 
of Leonora, but in ſpite of himſelf he loved 
her; and could not help going that afternoon to 
1 Ar 


There was a cb: deal of company ; and 
among the reſt Mr. Lloyd. This gentle- 
man ever ſince his mother had bid him be 
in love, had kept pretty cloſe to Leonora, who 
no way ſo much as ſuſpected him for one of 
her admirers; and being all that day horridly 
afraid of my lord, had been more than com- 
monly chatty with Mr. Lloyd. He Juckily fat 
next to her, and ſhe very cunningly reſolved to 
ayoid his lordſhip, by keeping herſelf pretty 
much engaged with Mr. Lloyd during his lord- 
ſhip's ſtay; and Lloyd was for once a more 
agreeable viſitor to Leonora than to her grand- 
mamma. Lord Belfont entered with his uſual 
eaſe and gaiety, yet not without perceiving 
ſomething aukward in himſelf, nor without mak- 


ing Leonora red as ſcarlet. 


Tho' the ſeveral almoſt inexhauſtible ſub- 
Fas, of park, play, politicks, news, ſcandal, 
and weather, all took their turns, yet there was 
nothing very lively” in the converſation ; and 
by one, the company all took their leave, ex- 
caßt lord Belfont and Mr. Lloyd, who ſeemed 


in- 


MLS 
inclined to ſit one another, out, By the retiring. . 


of one, and another, and another, his lord- 
ſhip had at laſt got poſſeſſion of the next chair 
to Leonora, to whom he ſaid ſome diſtant 
pretty things, till at laſt Leonora took the op- 
portunity of leaving the room; and now there 
remained the two gentlemen only, and the 
old lady. The men ſtared at one another, 
for neither was much pleaſed with the other. 
The peer at once gueſſed this to be the Welch 
ſuitor, but the Welchman did not know what 
to make of the peer; only by his manner, he 
ſuppoſed him to be a rival. Lady Filmore 
looked on them both, not without ſome unea- 
ſineſs; but thinking it eaſier to get rid of Lloyd 
than his lordſhip, and indeed intending to give 
the latter a final anſwer, that he might have no 
excuſe for a ſecond viſit, ſhe turned to the for- 
mer, ſaying, ** Sir, ſhall I beg leave to trou- 
e ble you with a little meſſage to Mrs. Lloyd, 
& I ſhould be glad to ſee her to-morrow morn- 
ing.“ Lloyd underſtood her, and got up, 
but imagining perhaps, that going off would 
look like quitting the field, he reſumed his ſeat, 
and giving a half look at his neighbour, “ am 
in no hurry, madam, — and I want to ſpeak = 
« your ladyſhip.” Mr. Lloyd had commonly 
ſhewa as e and reſpectful a ſubmiſſion to 
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lady Filmore as to his own mamma; and his not 
obeying her now a little embarraſſed her lady- 
ſhip; who turning to lord Belfont, << well, my 
% lord, I muſt beg your pardon a few minutes; 
ee this gentleman wants to ſpeak with me: — 
her ladyſhip, I ſuppoſe, meant to take Lloyd. 
out of the room, and then peremptorily bid him 
go home; but the peer happening to ſay, when 
4% your ladyſhip is at leiſure, I too would be 
«© glad to ſpeak to you; whether it was, that 
Lloyd was nettled before, or having once 
tranſgreſſed the limits of paſſiveneſs, he now, 
could keep no. bounds ; but at once ſaid to the 
peer, Ay, ſo you may, Si, but not before 
et me. before you, Sir, returned his lord- 
ſhip, with ſuch infinite contempt, that Mr, Lloyd, 
muft haye been no Welchman, not to have been 


angry; but the lady Filmore interpoſed, © for. 


&, heaven's ſake, what mean you gentlemen !. 
«Lord Belfont, do you come here to inſult me?“. 
And turning to Lloyd, „you, Sir, I might 
have expected to prevail on; pray Sir, leave 
this room at preſent!ꝰ No, ma' am, 1 
cannot go,” replied the Welchman: who 
tho? no fine gentleman, was yet a man of ſpi- 
nit; and, tho' perhaps he might never have 
ventured to think of Leonora, but for his mo- 
thier*sarders ; yet once put on the ſcent, he would 
. ovef ar 'chice, He continued, «No 
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« ma'am, my lord here, and I, by Jove! muſt 
cc go away together,” Lord Belfont at once | 
caught hold of his hand, that's my brave 
« boy, (ſaid he) with all my heart ;” but the 
lady running to the door, hold !“ ſaid ſhe, 
„ where are you going ? What would you do? 
Lord Belfont, Mr. Lloyd, pray]! what! 
c why !” and recollecting herſelf, let me beg 
of you both to drop this —or muſt 1 be ex- 
i poſed by ſending for a guard: for for de- 
<« pend upon it, you never ſhall quit this houſe 
4 till you both give me your honour to be 
quiet. With all my heart, madam, re- 
turned the peer, nay, really I hardly know 
© what the matter is I don't remember to- 
<« have ſeen the gentleman before, tis a- very 
odd affair: come, Sir, let us ſhake hands; 
but the old lady ſaw-through that, and turning 
ſhort, „No, my lord, that, that will: not do. 
But, lord Belfont, hear me, upon my honour, 
<< I ſwear, and I very ſeldom ſwear; whichever 
of you, does not honeſtly, and truly give his- 
hand ta the other, and ſwear to take no no- 
< tice of what has ,paſſed, ſhall never ſee the 
6 infide of my. houſe. Wir, Vour lordſhip 
may do as you pleaſe,” —— May 1 then, 
© madam, hope to ſee you to-morrow morn- 
„ing. F My lord, ll make no conditions z 
if I don't ſee you reconciled, I'll ſend for a 


(0 guard, 
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* guard, and I ſay again, upon my word, you 
hall never come again within my doors, if 


«you force me to ſuch an expedient. „Well 
% madam; you may command me,“ ſaid lord 
Belfont, but may I ſay three words:“ 
4 firſt be reconciled, ſaid the dowager, on 
which my lord turned to Lloyd. Well Sir, 
this lady, if T miſtake not, has us both in 
« her power, we muſt obey her, and I give 
«© you my honour, I ſhalt never mention what 
is paſt, neither will you I believe:” “no 
faith, not I, ſays Lloyd, „Well then, Sir, 
J have a few words with lady Filmore, will 
« you give me leave ——“ nay faith,” ſays 


Lloyd, two words to that bargain.” To 


a vhat bargain, young Sir?“ replied the frown- 


ing dowager, What, am I to be directed 
by whom and when I am to be ſpoken to, Sir? 


« have buſineſs with this gentleman ;”” and 


then ſoftening her voice a little, good night 


* to you Mr. Lloyd,” upon which he retired, 
tho? not very well pleaſed. She followed him out 


of the room, and whiſpered him, that if he did 
not go immediately home, without waiting 


for lord Belfont, ſhe would never fpeak to him, 
nor ſhould he ever ſee Leonora again; ſhe 


then returned to lord Belfont, ſaying, indeed 
, my lord, you have treated me very cava- 


& lierly the world ſaid you had good breeding 
| 6« at 
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© at leaſt. With great meekneſs my lord re- 
plied, My lady Filmore, 1 will appeal to your- | 
« ſelf, if I could avoid what has happen'd; did 
6 not that young leek? ( How my lord !” 
interrupting him, ſaid the lady, “ and do you 
« {till perſiſt to inſult me? Fye, lord Belfont, 
ec what, ma'am !” what! returned the lady, 
e are you not aſhamed to treat my friend, be- 
5 hind his back, and to my face, ſo contemp- 
«© tuouſly.?”” his lordſhip recollected himſelf, 
begg'd her ladyſhip's pardon, and ſaid, I 
<« have, I am ſure, the greateſt reſpect for what- 
ever even but the moſt diſtantly concerns your 
ladyſhip: “ reſpect my lord, repeated 
the dowager, and perhaps the term old wo- 
man, in the letter, occurred to her memory. 

« Yes indeed, lady Filmore, I have: but this 
young man, you muſt own, - inſulted me, 
«© —but let that drop, ſince it is your lady- 
ſhip's command. Pray, lady Filmore, may I 
e preſume to aſk, does Mr. Lloyd, (fo I think 
« you called him) pretend to Miſs Filmore; 
„and has he the happineſs of your ladyſhip's 
«© approbationF?”” 5, Yes, my lord, he is a young 
ce gentleman of very good family, great fortune, 
« and of a ſober life ; and. thereby qualified, I 
. * think, to make my girl happy: “ O 1 may 
I ſhe,” cried the lover, be happy, it is my 
e lincereſt wiſh ; as it is my hope, that I may 


© con- 
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« contribute to make her ſo; but may I not a 
little complain of lady Filmore ? She promiſed 


e be received at her houſe : could I have ex- 
cc pected, that now, when I have Mr. Scrape's 
« conſent, lady Filmore would deny me? Might 
&*T not have expected ſhe would at leaſt have 
e deſetred receiving any one elſe, till I could 
* have” applied to Mr. Scrape ?” My lord,” 
replied lady Filmore, „I have told you my 
* mind on that head,” Oh] dear lady Filmore 
% ſure the gentle Leonora has no averſion to 
e me ſome bad impreflions ſhe may have, 
«and my life may deſerve them; but give me 
cc leave, by my aſſiduity and good behaviour, 
* « to efface them all: Oh! lady Filmore, 
<©*twas you oppoſed my intereſt, and ſhe ſub- 
* mitted to your commands:” No, upon my 
* honour,' my lord,” ſays her ladyſhip with 
great coolneſs, it was her own requeſt ; will 
you be ſatisfied, if ſhe ſays it herſelf, ſince 
«you dont chuſe to credit me? I muſt not 
* doubt, lady Filmore, but may I have the ho- 
c nour of ſeeing the young lady?“ „ Well, 
e my lord! I will not have the girl plagued ! 
cc but to ſhew you, that it is unneceſlary-to 
Cc trouble yourſelf further, I will ſend for her: 

My lord bowed, and Leonora ſoon appeared, 
- half frightened out of her wits, for fear his 
lord- 


e me, if I got Mr. Scrape's conſent, I ſhould 
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lordſhip ſhould kak perſuaded the old lady 
till encouraged by her, ſhe began to take 
5 : courage. Leonora, my dear, ' ſaid her 
q grandmamma, “J am, it ſeems, accuſed of 
1 « directing your affections; you ſaw what J 
06 this morning wrote to lord Belfont concern- 
4 ce ing you; was it, my dear, was it not your 
1 « own inclination? Was it my perſuaſion ?” 
8 4 No, upon my word, *twas I deſired it;“ 
ſaid the bluſhing maid-—* alas ! and how, 
<« dear Miſs Filmore, how have I unfortunate- 
ly incurred your difpleaſure ? If ſincereſt love” 
e —hold, my lord,“ replied the lady dowager, 
<< I have promiſed Leonora, and I will keep my 
< word, I believe you are now convinced :* 
« Alas! lady Filmore, I am unhappy ; but if 
& I had your and lovely Miſs Filmore's leave, 
< time and perſeverance” ——the old lady not 
without ſome fear, made a bold puſh, and 
cried, ©* Well Leonora, what do you ſay, will 
you receive his lordſhip's viſits ; ſpeak, my 
dear —“ Madam, you were fo good to in- 
% dulge me this morning in writing as I de- 
« fired, and I am, and always ſhall be, of the 
© ſame mind,” —was her anſwer, Nettled at 
this ſo palpable and plain a denial, and that 
from his miſtreſs's own mouth, the peer broke 


out ; “ that raſcal Stanley, damn him | he has 
<* traduced me; but” “ nay, my lord,” inter- 
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poſed the old lady, while poor Leonora trem- 
bled, and half repented ſhe had ſaid fo much. 
% Nay, my lord, Mr. Stanley was not ſpoke 
« of here!“ „ alas, madam, but ſo it is! ſay, 
* unkind Leonora, is it not ſo? Has he not!” 
« My lord,” replied Leonora in a fright, yet 
« with a becoming ſpirit, I will not be cate- 
© chiſed by you, but this, for the ſake of 
truth, I will aſſure you, I have ſeen Mr. 
ce Stanley but twice ſince I came to town, and 
&« both times he ſpoke well of you.“ Nay, 
c in ſo ſhort a time,” replied his lordſhip, 
« Mr. Lloyd cannot have gained“ What 
«« Mr. Lloyd ? what of him, my lord,” re- 
plied Leonora all in a flutter, and the old 


lady in haſte took up the converſation : “lord 


<« Belfont, I believe, you are now ſatisfied : Leo- 


« nora, my dear, you need not ftay.” Lady | 


Filmore was as much alarmed as Leonora was, 
at this mention of Mr. Lloyd, and wanted to 
hurry her away, leſt his lordſhip might proceed 
further to diſcover to Leonora, what the old la- 
dies had reſolved ſhe ſhould be firſt informed of 
from Mr. Lloyd's own mouth. The little that 
lord Belfont ſaid, however, was enough to ſet 
the young lady on thinking ; and on theſe ſub- 
jets, no very old head is requiſite to let a 
lady ſee a great deal. She obſerved too, her 


grandmamma was diſconcerted, but ſhe durſt 
not, 


A 
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not, nor could not aſk any queſtions, but ſtood 
ſill, and very attentive to hear what more the 
might, and was witneſs to part of the follow- 
ing dialogue. Her grandmother proceeded, 
«© Well, my lord, *tis late, and I believe you 
tc will excuſe me; but you have ſo hurried me, 


« that I want to be alone.” B. „I would 


& not willingly intrude on your ladyſhip———— 
ce but I muſt beg—I muſt, dear lady Filmore, 
« inſift on the performance of your promile : 
cc if I cannot prevail on my fair miſtreſs, I 
ce muſt ſubmit ; but let me have the trial you 
cc promiſed.” F. * My lord, you talk very 
c ſtrangely ; inſiſting, inſiſting !-—as to pro- 
„ miſes, I have promiſed my child too, and 
<« *tis my duty not to force upon her any vis 
&« fitors, whom ſhe does not approve.— “ 1 
ce ſee, madam,” replied lord Belfont, 44 1 
c ſee” but here lady Filmore, a little afraid 


that Leonora might ſee too, more than ſhe 


choſe ſhe ſhould yet ſee; repeated her hint 
to the young lady, ſaying, “good night, my 
« dear, you need not itay;” and when Leo» 


nora was gone, his lord{hip reſumed, “ fees 


e madam, who tis you favour? But Mr. Lloyd 
© and I may meet again! and“ F. How 
& Sir! do you threaten too? Mr. Lloyd is a 
« man of ſpirit, and would not, I'll anſwer 
&« for him, be ſorry to meet you, as you term it ; 
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« but I could not anſwer it to myſelf, that his 
regard to my family ſhould endanger his ſafe- 
'« ty : and therefore I vow and proteſt that meet 
<c and ſee Mr. Lloyd, where and when you 
cc may, if you do not ſhew the ſame reſpect to 
< him as to any other gentleman, you ſhall 
c never fee Leonora again.” -B. Why, your 
<« ladyſhip denies me that happineſs as it is, ſo 

ce that I can be no worſe; if you'll permit 
é my viſits, III try my chance fairly with Mr. 
4 Lloyd, and all the world; there ſhall be no 
<< man I'll ſhew more reſpe&t to than Mr, 
Lloyd, but“ F. <* but—my lord] what 
© mean you by, but are you going to threaten 
c again? Be aſſured, my child ſhall only ſee 
cc whom ſhe pleaſes ; and if you dare to threaten 
cc more, every body ſhall be admitted to viſit 
c my grand-daughter, excepting lord Belfont; 
ec ſo now you may do as you pleaſe ;” and 
with that down ſat the good lady in high dud- 
geon. His lordſhip, concluded this was a hint 
of Stanley, and tho? not a little provoked, com- 
manded himſelf, anſwering, Dear lady 
« Filmore! I am the unhappieſt man alive, to 
ce have incurred your diſpleaſure; but ſure your 
ec diſapprobation of me, could never induce you 
c to ſuffer ſuch a fellow, I need not name 
c him; you know who I mean: and indeed I 
hope the charming Leonora herſelf, has too 
* much 
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« much ſpirit to ſuffer the addreſſes of one ſo far 
c below her.— At leaſt, lady Filmore has toe 
« much prudence to admit of it. Do not deny 
cc me then to try my chance: ſuffer me to en- 
6 ter the liſts on an equal footing with Mr. 
Lloyd, leſt ſome accident ſhould effectuate 
ec what, not we only, but your ladyſhip too 
© would grieve at.” But lady Filmore did not 
chuſe to give his lordſhip ſuch a-chance, With a 
reſpectful decent behaviour inthimſelf, and a word 
or two now and then in his favour from her la- 
dyſhip, together with the abſence of Stanley, ſhe 
hoped to prevail on Leonora, to give her hand to 
Mr. Lloyd; but ſhe did not chuſe to have a ti- 
tle, and an agreeable fellow, in oppoſition to her. 
In the preſent ſtate of Leonora's mind, it 
would, ſhe hoped, be no difficult matter to 
keep up her diſlike of his lordſhip ; but were 


he to be always preſent to ſpeak for himſelf, 


ſhe feared it would not be quite ſo eaſy.; what 
ſhe ſhould ſay, might begin to have leſs weight, 
and what he ſhould ſay, might by degrees have 
more and more weight.—-So her ladyſhip an- 
ſwered, * as to that, my lord, nothing can 
< prevail on me ever to ſee that young man, 
66 except your lordſhip's intemperance; and 
<< then I vow, if you either affront Mr. Lloyd, 
or force your viſits on my child, that mo- 
ment Mr. Stanley is welcome to my houſe.” 
N C 2 —0 
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d O curſe his very name ! the vile wretch !” 
exclaimed the angry lord Belfont : but recover- 
ing himſelf, «© Well then, my good lady Fil- 
«© more, may I, on the footing of an acquain- 
& tance; may I vifit your ladyſhip, and in 
c common with others, have the happineſs of 
cc ſeeing my ever charming Leonora? Do not 
ec deny me this; upon my honour you ſhall not 
« yourſelf be more civil to Lloyd than I 
ce will.” To this her ladyſhip did not poſitively 
diſſent; but coolly anſwered, «© while your lord- 
e ſhip behaves as other viſitors behave to me, 
46 ſhall be glad to fee your lordſhip ;- but“ 
& nay, no buts, dear lady Filmore ! you ſhall 
cc yourſelf approve my conduct.” But I will 
not now treſpaſs more on your time ;—I wiſh 
your ladyſhip a good night, 


— 
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CHAP. N. 
One is apt to love the ſiſter of a friend. 


OT one of the three perſons we have 
- juſt parted with, was thoroughly ſatis- 


fied with what had happened; tho' each had 


met with ſomething that was not diſpleaſing. 
My lord was pleaſed to have even his leave 
of admittance to lady Filmore's continued. 
He thought himſelf, by his manner and ad- 
dreſs, ſure of the reſt; but then he was not 
pleaſed either at the manner of Leonora's 
mentioning Stanley, or the manner of lady 
Filmore's reception of Lloyd. The dowager 
was delighted at Leonora's having ſo flatly 
rejected his lordſhip, and now thought ſhe 
might uſe him as a ſpur to Mr, Lloyd ; but 
then ſhe liked, no more than his lordſhip, the 
manner of Leonora's mentioning Stanley; and 
was again not alittle vexed at the premature 
mention of Lloyd to Leonora: who, in her 
turn, was highly pleaſed with her own beha- 
viour to lord Belfont. But it now and then oc- 
curred, that what ſhe had ſaid might ſet him on 
plotting the deſtruction of Stanley; and then 


the ſighed and wept :—but a ſudden recollec- 


tion of Belfont's mention of Lloyd, and of her 
grandmamma's look, at the ſame time, made 
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ner conſider all that lady's good nature, in a 
quite new light; and for a moment her indig- 
nation againſt the peer was ſuſpended, while 
ſhe looked with ſomething like contempt on 
Mr. Lloyd. She called it meanneſs, and vile 
cunning, in him, to be plotting with lady Fil- 
more; but when her thoughts turned on Stan- 
ley, there was openneſs of heart, ſincerity, and 
truth; his mother full of goodneſs and worth; 
his ſiſter conſtant, ſenſible, and friendly, and 
all their virtues met and centered in him. Here 
her heart inclined, and here ſhe reſolved to fix; 
and every trial ſhe was now to undergo, ſeemed 
welcome to.her. She had a ſatisfaction in think- 
ing that three-years perſeverance would- be a 
proof of her invariable attachment ;--and pleaſed 
with this notion, ſhe fell gently into a peaceful 
ſleep of innocence. —While her grandmother - 
lay wakeful, contriving, firſt, how to prevail 
on Scrape; that is, how to make him think 
it his intereſt to declare for Lloyd; and next, 
how to give Leonora a favourable impreſſion 
of Lloyd. As to lord Belfont, with a mix- 
ture of love, pride and indignation, he ſpent a 
joyleſs night with a company he had in vain 
prepared to make him merry. He affected to 
laugh, but it was from the teeth only; for 
Leonora was in his heart, and he ſaw another 
| had a place in hers. Twenty ſchemes occurred 
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to Ris fancy; one moment he thought to pre- 
vail on Scrape, to command his grand-daugh- 
ter to his houſe ; but then it occurred, that in 
the city ſhe would be ſtill nearer to Stanley, 
his moſt hated and moſt dangerous rival; and 
an attempt of that fort too might exaſperate 
the haughty lady dowager, who, in an angry 
mood, might perhaps execute her threat of 
ſuffering the viſit of any one but him; and if 
Stanley once was admitted, he had no hopes : 
for his lordſhip knew too well, that inclination 
and opportunity meeting ſeldom, make long 
delays ; and delay was all he wanted, He- 
had no great fear of Lloyd's gaining the lady's 
affection; ſo that, if he could prolong matters, 
and hinder the old lady from precipitating 
things, he ſtill hoped to convince the young 
one of his own merit. At laſt he reſolved to 
try his intereſt with lord Filmore, the young 
lady's uncle; with whom he had an old, 
the no very intimate acquaintance, This 
thought no ſooner ſtruck. him, than his wonted - 
ſpirits again accompanied him, and the party 

towards the end of the evening, were really in 

company with lord Belfont. 


Let us now return to ſee what was become of 
poor Stanley; who, after he had parted from his 
miſtreſs, for near an hour forgot all trouble, 
C 4 and 
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and ſaw no danger, or difficulty. In a ſage 
lover. like ſyllogiſm he concluded, that in ſpite 
of all oppoſition, his miſtreſs muſt be his, 
becauſe ſhe had promiſed to be no body's for 
three years to come. Full of theſe hopes he 
haſtened home. His ſiſter was long ſince ac- 
quainted with his paſſion, and from her at leaſt, 
he expected all imaginable aſſiſtance; but alas, 
while he was at his miſtreſs's feet, lady Filmore 
had been with his ſiſter, and when he came 
home, inſtead of cordial help in the proſecution 
of his paſſion, he met with wholeſome advice to 
relinquiſh it. But what was yet worſe, his mo- 
ther and his friend joined in the ſame Job-like 
comfort; of ſhewing how impudent, and even 
ungenerous to his old friend lord Belfont, it 
would be, to purſue ſo fruitleſs a deſign, 


He flattered himſelf that his friend would no 
ſooner know his cafe, than he would yield him 
all the aſſiſtance in his power; this he argued 
with them, and with great confidence, deſired 
them to ſuſpend their opinion, till they re- 
ceived letters from his lordſhip, His mother and 
fiſter knew, that lord Belfont's relinquiſhing or 
purſuing his intentions, was nothing to George's 
ſucceſs, but they would not venture to tell him 
what lady Filmore had told them, He could 

nat 
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not liſten to them: his father indeed would be 
heard, and repreſented to him how far his ho- 
nour was concerned, who had preyailed on old 
Scrape to give his conſent. The ſon indeed did 
not preſume to anſwer, but was in fact as lit- 
tle prevailed on by what he ſaid, as by any of 
the others. Finding no body of his own mind, 
he could not be prevailed on to ſtay long with 
them. He went to his chambers, to wait his 
friend lord Belfont's anſwer, as if the whole of 
the affair had depended ſolely on that one point, 
his lordſhip's approbation or diſapprobation. 


Martin would accompany him to the Tem- 
ple, where George ſtayed, in tolerable good 
ſpirits, till the return of the poſt. Martin, a- 
fraid my lord's anſwer would not be agreeable 
to his friend's expectation, with the greateſt 
_ caution friendſhip could uſe, ordered all letters 
to be brought privately to him. But Stanley 
could not be impoſed on; he ſaw the letter 
given to Martin, and ſaw his emotions! Twas 
in vain to deny the peruſal to his friend; who 
had no ſooner gone through it, than he was 
even with the writer, and as much enraged 
againſt lord Belfont, as his lordſhip had been 
with him; he repented now having wrote 
at all, wondered he ſhould be ſo long im- 
* C 5 e 
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poſts on; ſuch” pride! it was fo plain [—hold' 


you eritick, dare you ſay this is unnatural ? 
thou art no judge: I tell thee boldly, *tis na- 


ture herſelf. Where this paſſion of love once 
really and truly gets poſſeſſion of the foul, all 


the ſenſes of the body, all the faculties of the 
mind are ſlaves to it; the eyes ſee for it, the 


ears hear for it; judgment throws away the 
ſcales and decides for it; no obſtruction to it 


can be reaſonable, no objection can be juſt; 


il any degree of hope from the beloved object, 
has once given up the reins, you might as 


well expect a miſer ſhould not think you a 

thief, for forcing part of his-treaſure from him, 
under a pretence.that he had before cheated you 
of it, as that a man. really and truly, in love, 
ſhould not think him the worſt of men, who, 


on any pretence, ſhall attempt to deprive him 


of his miſtreſs; and believe me, from the days 
of Leander to this preſent moment, there 
never was any one man actually in love, and 
wWhoſe miſtreſs had given him leave to hope, 
Who, from a motive of. friendſhip, piety,” or 
any other whim, ever yielded his miſtreſs to 


another; or thought well of him, who on any 


pretence . rn to _ her om 
Tu... | 
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But to return to Stanley, George was deeply: 
in love, and the ſtronger his regard for lord: 
Belfont had been, by ſo much the worſe he: 
thought himſelf uſed, in his friend's prefum-- 
ing to think of his miſtreſs ; for his, and only- 
his, he thought he. had a right to deem her.. 


If a man in his ſober ſenfes, who ſees his: 
beſt friend run mad, is more to be pitied than 
that friend, ſure Martin was in a moſt diſagree- 
able ſituation ! he ſaw the two friends he loved 
- beſt in the world, both mad, and he knew not- 
how to help either. It was not without the- 
_ greateſt difficulty. he held Stanley within any- 
moderation. George: was reſolved to deſtroy 
lord Belfont at once: and then with a won-- 
derful coolneſs: no! he would not be haſty !: 
© his lordſhip:could not mean what he ſaid VP? 
and then all the peer's . virtues: were allowed 
him. He would meet his lordſhip on his road 
&« to town, and expoſtulate with him: he was 
« ſure when once he. came to think, he would; 
„not be ſo ungenerous.” —People in a paſſion» 
often impoſe on themfclves by lowering their: 
voice, and. imagine they are no longer angry, 
becauſe for that moment they are not Joud z; 
but they ſeldom impoſe thus on others: Martin» 
at.leaſt. did not think. his friend ſo cool as her 
| | ought: 
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ought to be, and could not allow of this expoſ- 


tulation on the road; but promiſed as ſoon as 


lord Belfont came to town, he would wait on 


him: but then all was fire again; „what 
« will my friend, my old friend Martin, diſ- 


« grace me and himſelf too, by a mean ſup- 


«plication to the man that has injured me 
«a man I was a friend to, and would have 
« given my life to ſerve!' ! and a man 


4c too, Martin would throw in, who would 


at have ſacrificed his life to ſerve you, nay, to 
« humour you! A man who loved you fo, that 
ce he provided for me only becauſe I was your 
ce friend! This would indeed quiet things a 
little. Stanley would then fit down, and ſigh- 


ing with inward anguiſh, ſink himſelf almoſt 


to deſpair, Martin left no method untried to 
aſſwage his friend's ſorrow. If he even had not 


felt the ſincere affection that he had for her, 
yet the particular and affectionate manner of 


Fanny's recommending her brother George to 


his care, had been ſuffictent to rouſe all his 


attention. Indeed he had ſeen too much of 
Miſs Stanley, not to be very willing to obey 
her. There is no time we are more ſtricken 
with beauty, than when we ſee it in grief; 


it at once teſtifies that ſoftneſs, which is the- 
worthieſt characteriſtic of the ſex; and at the 


; | ſame 
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ſame time ſeems to evince that ſincerity of 
attachment is always the companion of their 
ſoftneſs. The captain, he had ſeen this young 
lady's affection for her brother, he knew her 
brother's worth, and eſteemed her for her regard 
to it: that eſteem ſoon grew into ſomething 
more, and juſt at this time, he began to wiſn 
very heartily he could find the way to a heart 
ſo. capable of ſincerity. The young lady too 
perhaps was not a little pleaſed to ſee his at- 
tachment to her brother; and thus their com- 
mon offices to the ſame perſon, became the foun- 
dation of their love to one another. 


The firſt intimation they had of lord Bel- 
font's arrival, tho' he came the day after Mar- 
tin got his letter, was from old Scrape, who, 
as has been ſaid, and as from the characters of 
the men might be ſuppoſed, had no love for 
Stanley, and was glad of an opportunity, at 
once to blame him, with ſomewhat of a colour 
of juſtice, and at the ſame time to blazen forth 
his child; for he did not now call her grand- 
child, as that would be a remove further off, 
He took care therefore to ſeize old Mr. Stanley | 
in the full coffee-houſe ; where he complained 
bitterly,, and impudently and falfely, of his 
combining with his ſon; whom he took care 
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to ſet forth as an abandoned profligate. Mr. 
Stanley's pride in giving ſuch an penſive edu- 
cation to his ſon, was ſufficiently. arraigned; 
but not ſatisfied with that, he actually accuſed 
the father of being his ſon's adviſer, to run away 
with Leonora. Perhaps lord Be!font would not 
have been much obliged to his father Scrape, 
for this publickly proclaiming, that the lady 
he wanted to marry, preferred a merchant's: 
fon ; but it anſwered Scrape's end; it vented 


his own malice, and vexed poor Mr. Stanley, 


who was no wrangler, and left the coffechouſe 
as ſoon. as. he could, However Mr. Sour- 
grape, beforementioned, who, for different rea- 
ſons, loved neither Stanley nor Scrape, the one 
becauſe he was too rich, and the other becauſe 
he was too honeſt ;—this Sourgrape took up the 

., eudgels for Stanley, who leaving him to diſ- 
pute the point, returned home in great an- 
guiſh ; and there: he met his ſon, with whom 
he did not attempt to reaſon now, but peremp- 

. torily bad him, under pain of his difpleaſure, 
give over his folly, and mind his ſtudies,. or 


" he'd have no more to do with him. He 


further inſiſted on his inſtantly going to his 
cChambers, and minding his buſineſs. George, 
in great vexation, obeyed, ſo far as going 
to his chambers, but no farther; for leaw- 

zog his mother and ſiſter in the higheſt grief, 
he. 
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Be went to the Temple, reſolving ſtil} to pur. 
ſue his amour, and Martin ſtill anxiouſly at- 
tending him. 


HAP. v. 
| A Lord's vii 0 4 Lord, 13 


OW that lord Belfont was known to de A 
in town, capt. Martin under the great=-- : 
eſt apprehenſions, exerted himſelf with double 
force; and at length prevailed fo far, that - 
Stanley ſubmitted to his waiting a 
on lord Belfont; This Martin, in common de- 
cency, thought himſelf obliged to do; not that 
he was very deſirous of an interview, which 
he knew muſt naturally be a diſagreeable one. 
But his calling would ſhew he did not make 
himſelf a party; ſo that he might, if occaſion 
offered, ſtill be of ſervice to them both. He 
reſolved therefore not to call early enough to 
find his lordſhip at home, and to leave him a 
letter to excuſe his calling again for a day op 
two, under pretence that particular buſineſs called 
him into the country. In that time he hoped 
to prevail on Stanley, if not. poſitively to re- 
linquiſh, yet not to be ſo violent in the purſuit 
af a thing, he ſaw no poſſibility of his attain- 
4-5 mth T4 e. 15 inn ing.. 
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ing, even tho? lord Mo had entertained no 
thoughts of it, 


His lordſhip had indeed gone out earlier that 
morning than uſual, having his mind intent on 
applying, as he had reſolved the night before, 
to lord Filmore, We have already ſeen a little 
of this lord, but as he is again come in our 
way, let us take a view of the two peers toge- 
ther. Lord Filmore dreſſed as well, talked as 
much, and ſpent more than lord Belfont; yet lord 
Belfont's cloaths had another look, tho' they 
uſed. the fame taylor; lord Belfont's chit chat, 
tho” it was ſmall talk, had yet another found 
lord Belfont's extravagance was but the means 
of his pleaſures, but it was lord Filmore's end 
he only ſpent to have it ſaid he ſpent ; who= 
ever obſerved: the follics of lord Belfont, would 
ſay, it was a pity ſuch a man ſhouid ſpend his 
time and money ſo idly; whoever ſaw the 
other would ſay, *twas pity ſuch-a man ſhould 
have money to idle with: his Jordſhip too, had 
as much pride as his lady mother, but it was 
of a quite different kind; no one could have 
leſs reſpect for pedigree and anceſtry; he never 
gave himſelf the trouble to know who his own 
grandfather had been; but then he adored the 
joint virtues of title and fortune; a man with- * 


out a title, if young, might obtain a ſmile, and 
a nod; 
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anod; an old man, if of very good fortuns, 
and belonging to White's, might be favoured 
with a half bow, unleſs he was in place, as in 
the Admiralty, or Treaſury, and then juſque 
aux genoux, his civil body bowed itſelf: and 
yet he expected nothing from the court, had 
two boroughs of his own, which the miniſters 
always filled up, at the ſmall expence of now 
and then a hearty ſqueeze, and always ſending 
for him in, the moment he appeared at a le- 
vee. Whenever he was in the circle, which 
was very often, the King never paſſed him, and | 
that was all he deſired. His lordſhip imagined 
the world thought him juſt ſuch another as lord 
Belfont ; with this only difference, and that to his 
advantage, his eſtate was three times as good 
as Belfont's : but then he felt in himſelf a lack 
of ſomething in the preſence of Belfont; that 
he could not account for, but he did not con- 
ceive any body elſe perceived it, and was well 
enough ſatisfied in his own perfeftions.—— 
With ſuch a man lord Belfont was ſure of do- 
ing as he pleaſed, he called on him almoſt be- 
fore he was out of bed, and the RY dia- 
logue enſued ;— 


Bel. „Lord Filmore a good mornin ** 
6 J diſturbed 7e yo 


Fil, 


—  - 

Fil. Dear Belfont ! morrow, morrow, wel- 
© come to town; I am glad to ſee you; ay, 
<« now.we ſhall haue ſome life, curſed ! Nupid | 
« Belfont, this damn'd town 


Bel. O no! it can't be ſtupid while it has 
c lord Filmore to enliven it.” — 


Fil. 6 Belfont, don't flatter! egad 'tis you 
« the women like 


Bel.“ Ha! my little lord | Lucy has no ten- 
« der for ſome n 


Fil. 4 O fye lord Belfont ! don't be ſeanda- 
« lous ! I vow and proteſt 1 


Bel. « Nay, it don't ſignify ; I won't mind 
cc what you ſay. I can ſee ; ſure I'm not blind : 
cc but, Filmore, I am come to you. about bu» 


9” 
« ſinefs.” — 


Fil. « Buſineſs! egad that's good, —you and 
& I ſhould. make a good figure doing buſineſs 
<< together I—ha, ha, ha! but you are come 
$ from Bath, was any 1 Belfont !” 
2 

Bel. 88 Ves faith, t to 10 dann 


J am in love!” 
[| , 
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Fil. «-In love! O let me ſplit my ſides!” 
and for a minute and a half, a loud laugh pro- 
claimed his lordſhip had a mind to Te: 

Bel. « Good lord F more, let me intreat 1 10 

6 to be ſerious.. 


Fil.“ Serious! la! you and I ferious,” (for 
theſe ſprightly genius's, who are in reality 
never merry) think it a diſgrace to be thought 
ever ſerious. 


Bel, <« Yes, Filmore, you muſt be ſerious !— 
« you can ſerve me! a young lady a niece of 
« yours, has made another IE of mel“ 
Fil.“ A niece of mine! pox of me—what 


c do you mean? the devil a niece have J, 
4 child tg * 


Bel. O for ſhame, my lord, do you not N 
« Miſs F ilmore * 


Fil. 0 Egad d that's true] poor wb $ daugh- | 
« ter; ay faith, I think the law calls me a 
« cle to all my beothers and fiſters brats! but 
« thank God there is but this one is there 
4 Belfont ? for-pox 0 me if L remember pe 
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This brutiſn affectation of brutiſhneſs, net- | 
tled lord NW but he ſuppreſſed it, and 
proceeded; N 


its Bel. “Come, come, Filmore, you have more 
&« ſenſe; mind what I ſay! I am in love with 
« your niece; and cannot live without hers 
6 __ your conſent to“ — | 


F il, 7 To as what you, pleaſe, good. lord 


« Belfont—but curſe me if I give her ons 


« penny. I e told Hall he was a fool.” 


Bel. « Your lordſhip need not. 3 2 e.cill 
« ] aſk you don't want a fortune—l, * 
&« Miſs F * 


Fil (6 R aich Belfont, 1 don't FOR 5 
« ſtand thee; thou art not ſuch a fool to marry 
& without money, Thy eſtate is not large 
« Belfont,—and as to thy having her on other 
ce terms, faith I never fight: ſo do as you will; 


6“ but 'tis odd ** * aſk * conſent.“ 


| This lord Belfont uk 7 not 8 and in 
a great paſſion riſing from his ſeat— _ 


Bel. „ What does the wretch mean!”—but 
duppreſiog his indignation, —« My lord, I ſee 
EM you 
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4c you are inclined to be merry: but I can ne- 
« yer look on the name of ſuch an angel 28 
< your niece, to be a fit ſubject for jeſt——- 
4] am ſerious, my lord, and inſiſt on your be- 
ing ſo too; I would marry that lady; I aſk 
4 no fortune; and yet am oppoſed! I ped, 
5 at leaſt, to find you my friend.” id 


Fil. Your friend, dear Belfont ; ay, that I 
&.zm, but duce take me if J know how it is 
J, I, I thought you were going to aſk for a 
« fortune; and, and, rot it, you know I have 
ce granted ſuch a curſed ſight of annuities, that 
c rat me, nothing but a plague can clear my 
« eſtate; well! well! but what can 1 do; 
you want me to introduce you; ha! O yes, 
ce with all my heart here, who is there? 
« curſe me, I'll introduce you this morning.” 


Bel. « I thank your-Jordſhip, but your mo- 
& ther has taken a diſlike to me.” 


Fil. Pſhaw, a whimſical old old - dam 
« me, Sir, do you know, ſhe keeps me out 
« of 12001, a year?“ 


Lord Belfont began to hope very little from 
his brother peer; however, ſince he had begun, 
he would' make the trial; aud though he had 


himſelf 


146 1 
himſelf no opinion of the man's parts, yet he 
was not ſure but a mother might; for which 
reaſon he reſolved to give him his leſſon, and 


try. 


Bel. « Well, Filmore, *tis a long ſtory to 
ce tell; but you ſhall have it as we go toge- 
ce ther; for you ſhall ſet me down at White's, 
and then go to your mother's; and get me 
( leave to viſit her grand · daughter. You muft 
6 he very nice, for the old lady is — but a ſer- 
vant then entered, ſaying the chariot wait- 
ed; ſo. leaving lord Belfont to tell a ſtory 
we already know, let us ſee what is doing elſe- 


* 
where. 
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CHAP. VI. 


As the profer of money is the touchſtone of friend- 
ſhip, ſo then a rogue ventures r money, Ges is 
fare to ſucceed, | 


E may remember to have ſeen Scrape 
triumphant, having drove Mr, Stanley 
out of the coffee-houſe; and Mr. Sourgrape 
was, we ſaw, his ſupporter and defender. Was 


not this kind? to defend the man who had fo © 


often thwarted his thrifty ſchemes ? and who' 
purchaſed, too, a thing he himſelf longed for. 
But his univerſal benevolence, for which he was 
remarked in the very firſt chapter of our hiſto- 
ry, did not ſtop in defending the father, it even 
deſcended to the ſon; and after vindicating 
them both in publick, he the next n 
went to aſſiſt the ſon in private. 


Scrape had furniſh'd him with enough to 
make him ſeem to know all; and after that, 
he had gone to Mr. Stanley, and found that 
George had been ſent by his father off to the 
Temple. Thither he came, while Martin was 
gone his morning viſit. Stanley knew Sour- 
grape only as a neighbour of his father's ; he 
received him civilly, but was a little ſurprized 


I to 
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to find him fo familiar in his affairs; for he 
ſpoke of Leonora, lord Belfont, lady Filmore, 
old Scrape, Mr. Stanley, and all their actions, 
as intimately as if each had given him a parti- 
cular account. This at another time might 
have ſtruck George, as an impropriety from a 
man he barely knew : but as there happened to 
be but two perſons amongſt thoſe Sourgrape men- 
tioned, of whom he ſpoke as having acted right- 
ly, and as thoſe two happened to be Leonora, 


Fr gnd Mr. George Stanley, that was enough to 
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make George overlook all the reſt; this was 
the firſt man he bad met, that did not think 
him wrong; and was conſequently the firſt 
man he thought right in his ſenſes. He grew 
very fond of Sourgrape, but a ſudden thought 
ſtruck him, that he was his father's neighbour, 
and might have been ſent to ſound him. He 
hinted ſomething of this, and how ungenerous 
it would be; but Sourgrape made a horſe- laugh, 
&« Zounds, my boy, you don't know me! I 
e hate your old curmudgeons, that won't let 
« young fellows be young fellows, — dam it, 
c man, wan't I young myſelf? ay, by G 
ec was J, and loved a clean girl as well as any 
« of you: Adam me, I love to fee a young man 
<< ſpirited. —No, no, I am no ſpy, not I, by 
« Jingo,”——*< Here, my boy, I'll convince 
c you; here you young dog, do you want a 

4 hun- 
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<< hundred ſhall have them, if you will, by 


« J ingo thou ſhalt and pulled out a long 


c purſe.” This laſt circumſtance convinced 
George; and he almoſt embraced him for 
ſuch good nature. He declined however the 
money, ——ſaying, ** Ah, Mr. Sourgrape, I 
„want no money, I thank you; all I want is 
© to know how my dear Leonora is? Whe- 
e ther lord Belfont viſits her? How ſhe re- 
< ceives him? Theſe, theſe things, my friend, 
« would be dearer to me than gold:“ 
& Would they, then give me thy hand; thou 


„ ſhalt know it all; all my boy.“ —“ How *: * 


ce how! my beſt friend how] nay George,” 
(for now he grew quite intimate) what ſig- 
„ nifies how ?——but dam me, Pl! tell you; 
„when the old lady entertains, Slim your 
<« father's neighbour and mine, ſerves her 
« with ſweetmeats, and all your damnation 
ce fiddle faddles of that fort; for he married 
lady Filmore's waiting- maid. The old 
lady is very fond of her ſtill. She 
te goes there, very often; and I know how to 
prevail on mother Slim. I'll tell her you are 
« a generous young feller, and I warrant ſhell 
« fiſh it all out for you. She has free acceſs to 
the houſe, and by G— the ſhall pimp for 
„ thee.” There was one word in this laſt fen- 
tence, that Stanley could not endure; it hurt 
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the delicacy of his ſentiments, and he could not 


greateſt good humour in the world, begg'd his 


pardon, and uſed another word; but promiſed 
to let him know all the next morning. 


He would breakfaſt with him if he'd be alone. 


<6 There will be no body but captain Mar- 


e tin, ſays George,” — Oh, what the young 
'« man that ran away from Oxford, and went 


4a rambling with you laſt ſummer,” Again 


. 'George wiſh'd to | reprimand him; but the 


other went on, „dam me, that was a brave 
c freak by Jove ; but what does he ſay? does 
<< he approve of your love affair ?”*—<« Alas,” 
replied Stanley, “no, that friend who never de- 
<< ſerted me, now, where all my happineſs is at 


4 ſtake, that friend, ———— is now become 


«my monitor.” —“ Monitor, returned Sour- 
<c grape, oh, oh, dam me, I'll no monitors; 
< no! no! we'll be alone, or I'll not come 
c a- near you; and by the bye, I ſhould not like 


«that your old ſquare toes knew that I came 


to you; for as we are neighbours, ——you 
% know he'd think I ought to be of his fide; 
cc but dam me, I like your ſpirit, and won't be 


4c of his fide; I'll ſerve you; ay, by G— will. 


4 Mews there” s no reaſon to Jet him know 
© it, an, ye ſer ? don't ſay any thing to the 
s gaptain = * poh ] cryed Stanley, I'll tell 
"0 I & him 
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8 him *tis a ſecret ; and it will be as ſafe. 
But the other interrupted him,. oh, you 
« will, will you? Good by then; for, dam me, 
«« have done with you,” Stanley, however, 
promiſed not to mention one 1 of it to any 
foul living. 


Martin coming in juſt as the quondam vintner 
was gone, was ſurprized. to find his friend 
in ſo good an humour. He told him he had 
been too late for lord Belfont. —Stanley looked 
a little grave, ſaying, ©, upon your honour you 
ce did not ſee him.“ . « Stanley,” replied the 
other, I am not apt to ſay an untruth; but 
& ſince you doubt me, upon my honour I have 
< not. Forgive me, Martin!] your friend- 
< ſhip I know would conceal what you thought 


„ would hurt me to be acquainted with: 


Wh 


but will you try again to-mor- 
& row?” No,“ ſays Martin, „the morning 
ce after, will I think be better,” in which the 
other acquieſced,—and then they fell into indif- 
ferent chat. Now Stanley had no great reaſon 
to be much eaſter, But when the mind is un- 


der the dominion of any paſſion, if we find a per- 


ſon who accords with us, and juſtifies our paſ- 


ſion, that alone is a prodigious ſatisfaction. 


This was the. caſe with Stanley, whoſe mind 
was now eaſier, ſince he met one that joined 
D 2 him. 


Ei 
Him. He was prevailed on to dine at his fa- 
ther's, which Martin preſſed him to, becauſe 
he knew it would give pleaſure to the family 
to ſee him ſo reſigned ; and perhaps was not 
ſorry to ſhew the ſiſter how attentive he was 
to her mother, He did not now attempt to 
argue, or even ſpeak of Stanley's love, but en- 
deavoured to take his thoughts off, by lively 
diſcourſe, Towards evening indeed, George 
grew a little more languid and low; for it be- 
gan to occur to him, that perhaps lord Belfont 
had full leave to viſit his fair one, when and 
at what 'times he pleaſed ; perhaps Leo- 
nora ſaw him without regret, ——perhaps ſhe 


thought no more of him, —and ten thouſand 


more perhaps's diſquieted his ſoul. Atparting he 
inſiſted on Martin's not having the trouble of 
going to his chambers, and this ſo warmly, that 
he was alarmed ; and at laſt cried, ** ſure, Stan- 
« ley, no ſecret reaſon makes you forbid my 
« going with you;” © oh no! no! ſays Stan- 
<< Jey,” © Nay, George,“ replied the other, 
« you obliged me, on a trifling occaſion, this 
© morning, to give you my honour; tell me 

„ now, ſerioufly, and honeſtly, in your 
c turn, have you any hidden purpoſe? Have 
« you taken any reſolution ? Tho? I could wiſh 
& you to think no more of this affair, yet if 
« you do reſolve to go on, I expect to be 
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* jntruſted, and be aſſured you may depend up- 
4 on me tell me honeſtly, have you any 
ce thing in hand ?” No!“ returned the o- 
ther, upon my ſoul I am come to no reſo- 
& lution what to do, and depend upon it, you 
& ſhall know it when I am; let me fee you 
ce about eleven to-morrow morning, why 
late, George? you intend to do ſomething ? I 
« can't help thinking ſo, —< upon my ſoul I 
ce don't ſuppoſe Marian is to be with me,” 
—cries Stanley? * Oh, then I have done,” re- 
turned the other, and ſo they parted. His Ger- 
man girl had now Juckily recurred to him, and 
ſerved as an excute ; and indeed no thought of 


her had occurred to him for many days before; 


but when once ſhe had found the way to his 
thoughts, it was not ſo eaſy to put her out of 
them again as he could have wiſhed ;—ſo that 
there was now a new perplexity ariſen. He was: 
reſolved to part with her; but how, even in 
point of money, he was at a loſs ; for his win- 
nings had almoſt all gone to pay his debts ;* | 
and as to his allowance, tho' he was no longer 
extravagant, yet was Te no great ceconomiſt, 
nor one of thoſe ſage young men who wiſely 
take care always to have ſomething to the fore; 
ſo that he now almoſt repented that he did not 
take the money of Sourgrape. 
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Cord Filmore appears for the laſt time. 


| ORD Filmore, as was agreed, left lord 
' Belfont at White's, and promiſed he 
would do all in his power to gain over the old 
lady to their party. Now he had not been to fee 
his lady mamma for near a twelvemonth ; nor was 
this a very long viſit ; for he returned to White's 
in little more than half an hour, ſaying, “dear 
« Belfont, I have been in purgatory for thee, 
„ ſhow me naked if I han't.” Well, well, 
ic my good lord, what! what! come into ano- 
« ther room,” ſays Belfont, pulling his bro- 
ther peer along with him. << Bleſs me, Belfont,”* 
ſays the other, © be quiet; s death do you take 
«< me for an orange wench?” and no ſooner 
were they alone, than cries Belfont, „ well, 
« well, what have you done; what ſays ſhe ?” 
Done, dam me,” anſwered Filmore, 00 why 
« the woman is mad; crazy, by this light! 1 Bel- 
& font; ; tho' a word in your ear, that 1200; 
4 year will be curſed. convenient, and: 
& I don't think ſhe'll hold it long.“ N 
4 * Damnation. Sir!“ returned the lover, what 
1 * mean you?” and f giving him ſomething like 


a ſhakę, . titfle no longer, tell me fully and: 
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© particularly all that paſſed, or at once rather 
ts tell me, I was a fool to employ you. Why 
« faith,” ſaid the other, „I don't think it was 
very Wiſe in thee.” Belfont now walked haſtily 
up and down the room, muttering curſes to 
himſelf. Lord Filmore continued ſpeaking,.<* do 
« but hear now Belfont; ; it was drole enough, 
« Humble ſervant your laſhip, ſays I; 8 
= morning, child, ſays ſhe; hope your laſhip 
is well ſay I; pretty well, thank you, ſays 
© ſhe; how came I to have the honour of a 
e viſit from your lordſhip ? ſays ſhe :——tis my 
«duty to wait on your laſhip ſays I.—So then 
I talked about you. I faid you were a glori- 
& ous fellow, that all the girls loved you, all the 
«fellows feared you, —and dam me, Belfont, I. 
s ſaid a great deal about you.“ The angry 
lover happened juſt then to turn his face on 
lord Filmore, with a look of contempt and in- 
dignation ; upon which Filmore continued, — 
© Pox curfe me, what think you? ſhe turned 
c upon me, and looked juſt as you do now; 
«only you are walking, and ſhe ſat wriggling 
« her fat bum in an eaſy chair: — fo I thought. 
<< it beſt to tell her a little what's what, I ſaid 
«you ſhould have the girl; and dam me, I 
ec rings the bell; call the girl here, ſays I, a'nt: 
«] her uncle? You know, Belfont, I am her 
« uncle : but ſplit me, I thought the old one 
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* would have tore the houſe down. She abuſed 
„you, —and abuſed me; but I was reſolved 
not to be angry: ſo 1 ſat down, and whiſtled 
<a tune, but egad ſhe kept it up, called for 
& her coach, turned me out: by this light! 
t turned me out: ſwore you ſhould never 
come within her doors, and that ſhe'd in- 
« ſtantly go to—to—old—curſe the bougre,— 
„ forgot his name,—there in the city.” —— 
This at laſt rouſed the lover's attention, and 
turning ſhort ! «© How ! how! what! what is 
< ſhe gone into the city for? And to whom!“ 
« Why?” anſwered the other, I believe, I 
« forgot to. tell you, the is damn'd fond of 
* a Miſter Somebody, —and is gone 
& into the city, to get old - Scrape, ay, Scrape, 
te that's the fellow's name, to get his con- 
“ ſent for her fellow.“ & Oh ! damnation, 
eryed the exaſperated Belfont, „what an aſs 
« have I been ! here! call a coach: I'll follow 
& her immediately.” <© No!” cries the other, 
take my chariot,” I will fo,” ſays Belf- 
font, and was running out, but Filmore called 
after him, „Oh] one thing more I remem-- 
ber,” —** what's that?” ſays. the other, in 
kaſte, Why,” ſaid Filmore, „ ſhe ſwore ſhe 
c had rather one, one Stanley, I think ſhe called 
e him}; had her, than you; who the devil 15 
that fellow, Belſont?“ The other darted a 
199, 2% 6700 look 
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look at him on this, that made him not at all: 
ſorry his lordſhip had no time to ſpare. As: 
for Belfont, he hurried into the chariot, and: 
ordered the coachman to fly into the city, 
which the fellow pretty nearly did. 


In ſpite of his hafte, her ladyſhip was at the: 
ſcrivener's before him. She had that morning 
been viſited by another perſon, before the ſaw- 
her ſon. This was Mr. Lloyd, who not very well 
pleaſed with his laſt night's rencounter with lord 
Belfont, being forced to leave him there, had 
come earlier than is uſual with people of faſhĩion, 
to expoſtulate with her ladyſhip; who ſeeing: 
it was abſolutely neceſſary, from what had 
dropt from lord Belfont, to break the affair to: 
Leonora, and not.chufing to do it herſelf, was 
glad to fee Lloyd, and reſolved he ſhould do it; 
Lloyd being told, that lady Filmore had only 
kept Belfont, the night before, to give him his 
_ anſwer, and that now he was welcome to» 
ſpeak his mind to Leonora, he was in high: 
ſpirits :—tho” at the ſame time, he was at fome: 
little loſs, how he ſhould expreſs himſelf. 


Filmore's calling, ſerved her ladyſhip as an 
excule for leaving theCambro-Briton alone with: 
Leonora? Whether it was, that Mr. Lloyd was 
not fluent in his expreſſions, or warm enough 
in his manner, or that Leonora was not in- 

= .. - clined! 
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clined. to: iſſten to him, he no- ſooner-intimated: 
- his paſſion, than, with the true dignity of a ſine 
girl of ſeyenteen, who diſdains to hear anß 


thing of love, from any man — but the man ſhe 


Ukes.—ſhe aſſumed a certain ſeriouſneſs, . and 
hat do you mean, Sir“ —ſpoke with a cer 


- tain. voice and air, that at once ſilenced poor 


1 nothing, ma' am. 


* lady F * had not. poke to Lanes. 
on the ſubject, nor given her any commands, 
ſhe thought ſhe might behave, as if ſhe did 


not knew her grandmamma's inclinations. 


After. this, there was for a long time a 


| dotal ſtagnation of converſation. At laſt Lloyd 
again took courage, and reſumed the ſubject; 


when ſhe got up, ſaying, * You ſurprize me, 
4 Sir!“ and then left him alone, to bite his 


thumb nails, which, had the mother and ſon's. 


converſation held much longer, be had intirely. 
conſumed; but that ended, Lady Filmore 


came to him, and tho? not very well pleaſed, 


that Leonora had left him, yet ſatisfied that he 
had broke the ice, ſhe bad him come again 
in the afternoon. 


| | When Lloyd was gone, lady Filmore ſaid . 
nothing to Leonora, concerning her behaviour 
2 7 
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to that gentleman but only ſaid; ſhe was: go-- 


ing about buſineſs into the city, and begged: 


ſhe would not ſee any company whatever till 
her return; when ſhe ſhould ſay a great deal to 
her on a particular affair; Leonora promiſed very 


readily to keep her room, and gueſſing what 


this particular buſineſs was, had little inclination 


to ſee company; ſo her grandmamma depart - 
ed, and, as was ſaid before, arrived at Scrape's 3 
before lord Belfont. 


S. HABM. 


If you boſe. your temper, you'll certainly tif ah 
game, play for what you will, 


IS lordſhip was vex'd to find the old la- 

. dy had the ſtart of him, as he ſaw ſhe: 
had, by her coach ftanding at Scrape's door. 
He was in ſome doubt how to act; whether to, 
confront her, or ſtay till ſhe. was gone; that. 
ſo having Scrape all to himſelf, he might efface- 
whatever impreſſions her ladyſhip might have. 
made. He reſolved on the latter, and ſetting a. 
ſervant to watch the departure of the dowager,, 
he waited impatiently at a neighbouring coffee. 
houſe. 


Lady Filmore, in order to recommend. her: 
own ſcheme to Scrape, told him Mr. Lloyd's: 
eſtate was three times as much as lord Belfont's,, 

which 
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which he knew to be true; and as ſhe ob- 
ſerved, that Scrape would nimſelf be in the re- 


ceipt of all the rents, with ſome other little 


points which her ladyſhip knew the man too 
well to omit; ſhe had certainly prevailed, and 
lord Belfont's intereſt had been gone, had it not 
been for one circumſtance which followed, viz. 
that he ſhould ſecure to the young people, 
20,0001. at his death: but that ſtrengthened 
his lordſhip's cauſe again, for His E aſked 


nothing. For tho' Scrape had been reſolved to 


have given Leonora all he was worth at his death, 


yet he could not bear to be bpund to give her a 


farthing. But he had made. no reſolution at all, 
about the diſpoſal of his: fortune; indeed his 
thoughts had been ſo wholly employed in in- 
creaſing it, that it ſeldom occurred to him, 
that he one day muſt part with it: and when ſo 


' troubleſome a thought did intrude, he always 


ſhifted it off. Hence lady Filmore. had here a 
hard game to play. From her ſon's vii 


Her temper had been a little ruffled. She was 


not 2 great. miſtreſs of that coolneſs which 
every gameſter. knows is requiſite to play the 


cards to advantage, and make the moſt of a 


bad hand. Inſtead of ſoothing him, and ſtill 


keeping her anger, on the great ſtring of his 
heart, which nothing but intereſt could poffi- 
\Uly touch, ber, lady ſhip. began to talk. high, and 
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to mention natural affeftion and honour. But as 
there are ſome people, to whom even inocula- 
tion will not give the ſmall-pox ; ſo are there 


| ſome, a very few I hope, on whom natural af- 


fection and honour have no manner of effect, 
Scrape happened, in this caſe, not to be of the 
multitude. He grew peeviſh, her ladyſhip wax- 
ed warm, he was croſs, ſhe loud and impe- 
rious; fo that in five minutes the whole houſe 
was in an uproar. The grandfather nad the 
impudence to accuſe the grandmother of ſpoil- 
ing the girl, by her folly and extravagance. 
The grandmother, with more juſtice than pru- 
dence, taxed him with inhumanity and neg- 


Te; but J as this might be, it had no weight 


with Scrape ;—'till, in a vaſt rage, at laſt, the 
old lady threatened to leave his grand-daughter 
upon his hands, and have no more to do with 
him or her.—“ Since you complain, ſaid ſhe, 
of my ſpending too much upon her, you 
% may now keep her yourſelf; I'll ſend her 
cc home this very afternoon, I will. ſo .. 
„you, you, you, you old, old, —man— 
&« you,” —cried the enraged dowager, This 
had a ſudden effect on the old miſer, who ſaw, 
at one view, the whole expence his grand- 
daughter's coming home, muſt be to him; 
and conſidering, that the very marrying her 
aut of his own. houſe, muſt half ruin ſuch-a. 
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poor man as himſelf, who was worth very little 
more than one poor ſingle hundred thouſand. 
— He therefore began to do all he could to pas 
cify the lady dowager; but the fire of her 
wrath was kindled, and all his blandiſhments. 
ſerved but as a ſoft gentle weſtern breeze to 


blow up. the flame. Unleſs he inſtantly con- 


ſented to ſign articles anſwerable to her wiſhes, . 
ſhe would ſend. the girl to him. And now it. 
was . doubtful, what turn affairs might take, 
for Scrape would have ſubmitted to any thing 


after death, ſooner than an immediate expence 


in his life-time 3 but lord Belfont weary of 
waiting at the coffee-houſe, and fearing things 
might be concluded againſt him, while he 
delayed, reſolved to confront the old lady; 
and came in juſt at this critical moment. The 
ſight of him ought to have made. lady Filmore- 
recollect herſelf, but it inflamed her the more. 
His lordſhip ſoon ſaw how things ſtood ; he 
faw too how much Scrape wanted a ſecond, . 
and he took care to inſpire him with a little 
more ſpirit ; but would not let him talk much: 
nor indeed did the old man affect it. His 


lordſhip took up the diſcourſe, and treated the 


dowager with ſo much politeneſs and coolneſs, 
that her ladyſhip ſoon loſt all patience : for: 
there is nothing our anger can ſo little put. 
up, with, as an oxerltrained. coolneſs in our, 
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antagotiſt- This bis lordſhip knew well 
enough, and played his part accordingly: 
till, in à rage the dowager departed, vowing- 
ſhe'd waſh her hands of them all, and ſend the 
girl uſe the moment then went home. | 


The poor miſer's mind was too full, not to 
force a vent; and no ſooner did he ſee lord 
Belfont alone with him, than he cried out. 
« Oh, my lord! you ſee, becauſe at her 
« defire I would not give you up, ſhe is re- 
« ſolved to ruin me at once; there, ſhe. is gone 
« to turn the girl out. upon me: ' what ſhall 1 
« do with her;?“ and fell a bliibbering : 1 
« won't have her ! odds curſe.! what ſhould I: 
« do with a fine: t' other end of the town young: 
« madam?—no! curſe. me-if I. take her! ſhe 
a made her what ſhe is, and now let her take her 
« for her pains ; I'm reſolved ſhe ſhall not come 
« here!“ Lord Belfont was glad to find that 
Scrape's ſole dread of ſeeing his grand daughter, 
was, leſt ſhe might bring an expence with. 
her. There was no poſſibility of affronting- 


Scrape, where you. offered any thing he could 


get by. Lord Belfont,. therefore, need have 
been under no apprehenſions of offending his 
hoped - for father-in-law, when he gave him ta 


undexſtand, that he inſiſted on being charged 


O13 
with the whole expence of Miſs Filmore's ſtay 
in.the city; yet it was ſo habitual to lord Bel- 
font to do things in an eaſy and cogciliating 
manner,. that a man of more delicacy than 
Iſaac Scrape, could not have been offended at it. 


No ſooner was he convinced that his grand- 
daughter would be no charge to him, and that 
his intereſt was not concerned, than his other 
paſſions began to play : for theſe men have 
their paſſions, tho' they never ſhew themſelves 

when and where their intereſt is concerned ; ſo 
that while. you deal with a man of this cha- 
rafter, you may deſpiſe: him, contemptuouſly 
uſe him, abufe him, ſay and do what you 
pleaſe, he bears it with patience. But you are 
not therefore to conclude, he has no reſentment, 
no pride, no pique,. no revenge at heart, for 
no miſtreſs ſlighted after enjoyment is fuller of 
revenge, no ſoldier injured in his honour is 
more jealous of an affront than theſe fellows 
are, and let them once have. you. ſafe ſigned, 
ſealed, and delivered, you'll. ſoon ſee and feel 

| the vengeance they'll exact. 
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Now Scrape hated.no woman living, ſo much 
2 ſady Filmore, for ſhe had received, and ſup- 
ported his daughter, aſter that daughter's diſobe- 
dience to him, and his having vowed © to make 
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te her ſup ſorrow ;” then too, ſhe had nouriſhed | 
and ſupported that daughter's daughter, whom 
Scrape reſolved to 1 and this ſhe had 
done too at a very conſiderable expence, that 
made the world loud in her ladyſhip's praiſe, 
and not quite ſilent in their animadverſions om 
himſelf. Except in getting money, then, there 
was nothing wherein he could ſo much indulge 
his heart, as in croſſing lady Filmore, and when 
he found lord Belfont was ſo bent on being at. 
the whole expence, he almoſt adored him, 
and ſwore he'd fend for Leonora immediately: 
but that his lordſhip would not admit of, for he 
concluded, that lady Filmore, in the height of 
her reſentment, and the glow of her paſſion, 
might poſſibly ſend Leonora to the city; but 
if her paſſion cooled, as ſhe went home, and a 
moment's thought made her recollect herſelf, 
he knew ſhe had too much ſenſe to do the very 
thing that probably muſt defeat her whole de- 
ſign, To ſend for Leonora would only make 
her recolle& herſelf, and ſhewing her error 
make her avoid it for ever; he therefore begg'd. 
his intended father-in-law, en the contrary, to. 
perſonate great fear of her ladyſhip ſending. his 
grand-daughter home, and to ſend to her, beg- 
ging her not to do that, and requeſting only,, 
that ſhe would give him time to think a little: 
for his lordſhip did not know, but Lloyd was. 


29 
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as willing to take the lady without a fortune as 


he was; and therefore he thought it abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to gain time. Now her lady- 
ſhip, as he had imagined, did recolle& herſelf 
before ſhe got home, and intirely laid aſide all 
thought of ſending her grandchild to Scrape. 


CHAP, IX. 


* ur reſolve in anger, the reſolution ends with- 
OUT anger. 


T ADY Filmore finding, that not a crea- 


ture had been there, and that Leonora. 
had not ſtirred out of her chamber, was ſo 
much pleaſed at this little trifle, that ſhe ima - 
gined herſelf in high good humour, and went 
immediately to her grand-daughter's room. 
Poor Leonora had ſpent this time in melan- 


choly comfortleſs reflectiens on her own ſitua- 


tion. She ſaw and owned her grandmother's 
great care and affection for her, and it was no- 
finall:pain.to her heart, that any thing ſhould- 
ariſe, wherein-ſhe might even ſeem to contra-. 
dict her. She could not but ſee that Lloyd had 
lady Filmore's leave to pay his addreſſes, and 
very well knew, that in her own heart, ſhe 
could not admit of them. As for lord Belfont, 
te took. it: into * head, that he had really 

uſed 


„ 

uſed her ill, and that his naffion was an inſult. 
on her. In fine, ſhe was really and truly of- 
ſended at his obſtinacy, tha? ſhe was not quite 
ſo much diſpleaſed at Stanley's perſeverance. 
She had told him to deſiſt, but that was impoſſible, 
and ſo ſhe now began to think it herſelf ; and 
therefore ſhe reſolved to think of him no more; 
accordingly ſhe ſigh'd and told her heart ſhe 
had forgot him; then ſighed again, and per- 
haps with ſome little pleaſure, recollected how 
fincerely ſhe had loved him: but there was no 
danger in that, ſince ſhe had now forgot: bim. 
But then, ſince ſhe gave him up to oblige her 
grandmamma, would it not be hard to expect 
ſhe ſhould make a ſacrifice of herſelf, to a man 
ſhe could not approve of? — Such were her 
_ thoughts, when her grandmamma came in, 

to whom it was viſible enough, that her grand- 
daughter was not without ſome inward pertur- 
batioris of mind; She ſat down however, and 
plainly told Leonora, that her great regard for 
her, had induced her to look for a proper buſban' 
for her; and that ſhe had found him in the 
perſon of Mr. Lloyd: a man of prodigious for- 
tune, and of as antient a family as any this 
iſland could Boaſt of: Leonora turned pale, 
tho“ it was no more than ſhe had expected, and 
the good lady not being in that ſettled temper, 

which is always:requifite when we have any? 

= point: 
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point to gain, treated her diſcompoſure with 
great indifference, and ſeemed a little peremp- 
torfly to inſiſt on an immediate acquieſcence in, 
and obedience to her commands; ** ſure ſhe 
« knew who was proper company for her houſe . 
«and ſhe expected every one in the houſe 
4c would ſhew them the reſpect ſhe required!“ 
“ Yes, my dear grandmamma! I hope I 
c ſhall never be wanting in reſpect to your 
7 friends, but''———*< but !” the dowa- 
ger would hear no buts ; her diſpleaſure raiſed 
her voice, and her voice in its turn raiſed her 
paſſion. She renewed the threats ſhe had uſed 
in the city, and they were equally alarming 
here ——dhe began them with a 
« Yes, I ſuppoſe your vanity wants a title, you 
&« filly creature]! the man I recommend 
« is of an hundred times as good a family! 
you and your grandfather want a lord! 
Here Leonora found her voice, and uſed it ea- 
gerly to diſavow any the leaſt, ſmalleſt, moſt 
minute reſpect for the peer; but that availed 
her little, for ſhe was then accuſed of a ſtill 
meaner paſſion, for a tradeſman's ſon. To this 
ſhe anſwered, with a now and then u, and fre- 
quent tears ; till the old lady grew outrageous : 
which was ſo far from ſubduing the fair Leo- 
nora, that it inſpired her with a ſmall portion 


of her grandmamma's own ſpirit. She col- 
| | | lected 
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lected ſtrength enough to own, that Stanley 
was not indifferent to her, but at the ſame time 
vowed to think no more of him ; and then 
begg'd, —pray'd,—that, as ſhe gave up her 
own inclination, ſhe might not have any thing 
forced upon her entirely againſt her will, 
She alſo pleaded her age, and what not? but 
all ſerved only to irritate the old lady; who 
at laſt threatened to turn her inſtantly over to 
her grandfather in the city ; and failed not to 
let her know, how much old Scrape was in 
the intereſt of lord Belfont. “ Your grand- 
&« father, ſays ſhe, is not ſuch a fool as I 
«am, to mind a girl's tears.” Leonora 
ſobb'd, cried, then vowed, then prayed, 
then promiſed, then cried again; but, in 
the concluſion, the grandmother prevailed fo far 
as, that Mr, Lloyd ſhould that afternoon be 
received civilly by the young lady, and the old. 
one promiſed, for that time, he ſhould not be 
left alone with her.—The truth was, they had 
alarmed each other, Lady Filmore, when ſhe 
ſaw Leonora exert a ſpirit ſhe never had be- 
fore obſerved in her, was a little afraid to force 
her into open defiance ; for tho? ſhe ſaw in her 
ſomething like a ſettled diſlike of lord-Belfont, 
yet ſhe did not obſerve any the leaſt inclination 
towards Mr. Lloyd; and if too much preſſed, 
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He knew not, but in ſpite of all promiſes ſhe 
might get rid of them both, by throwing her- 
ſelf on Stanley. She therefore requeſted only, 


wat Lloyd might viſit her; aſſured her, ſhe 


would ſoon ſee him in another light; told her 
the ſpirit he had manifeſted, the night he met 


know not what: then occaſionally infinuated 
her grandfather's ſeverity of diſpoſition ; that if 
once ſhe went to him, he. would make no de- 
lay, but at once force her to take any man he 

- Choſe, without reſpect to her inclination. This 
part of her grandfather's character Leonora 
was not unacquainted with, and as ſhe ab- 
horred the thought of lord Belfont, ſhe could 
not but be wonderfully alarmed at the leaſt 
apprehenſion of being under the power of 
Scrape, who might force her to do the 
thing in the world ſhe moſt abhorred ; for as to 
Lloyd, tho' indeed ſhe did not love him, yet 
if he had not pretended to her, ſhe would have 
liked him juſt as well as any other man: nay 
perhaps ſhe thought herſelf a little obliged to 
Mr. Lloyd, as, but for him, it was not im- 
probable that lady Filmore would have eſpouſed 
lord Belfont's intereſt ; fo that ſhe had at leaſt 


„ Cates 


but ſhe actually hated the latter for being 
Stanley's rival, F 2 


lord Belfont; talked of his prudence, and I 


no objection to Lloyd for being Belfont's rival, 


In 
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Tn this dread therefore of going to her 9 


father's, Leonora was not ſorry to compound 


for Lloyd's viſit, provided ſhe was not to be 
hurried, nor preſſed yet a-while to more than 
mere civility; and the grandmother thought 
when ſhe had prevailed for ſo much, that the 
reſt would come of courſe ;—1o that they were, 
ſo far, neither of them much diſpleaſed, tho 
each had their own perplexities, with this diffe- 
rence, that the old lady ſaw where her's lay 
and therefore could take the proper meaſures to 
extricate herſelf ; but the young one, tho” ſhe 
found hesſelf ſick to the heart with uneaſineſs, 
yet knew not how to account for it :—for ſhe 
had reſolved to forget Stanley; ſo to be ſure it 
could not be from that quarter, and yet ſhe 
could not find it any where elſe. 


But the old lady's perplexity was this; ſhe 
knew her friend Mrs, Lloyd would never con- 
ſent to a match without ſome certainty, and ſhe 
ſaw no great probability of ever bringing Scrape 
to make a ſettlement ; and yet ſhe could not 


bear the thoughts of giving up a favourite 
ſcheme. When we are once bent en any de- 


ſign, we reconcile ourſelves to ten thouſand 


things we otherwiſe would not liſten to. Lady 
Filmore was a moſt excellent good woman, 
compaſſionate and charitable, with the higheſt 


ſenſe 
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Tenſe of honour, To be any way concerned in 
making a friend's child take a ſtep contrary to 
the inclination of the parent, would have ſeemed 
to her unpardonable ; to ſuffer her own grand- 
child to marry any man clandeſtinely, would 
at any time have ſhocked hgr pride. But ſhe 
was now bent on the match—and other rea- 
ſonings now had weight. — 29s gentleman's fa- 
mily entitles him to any woman. — My grandchild 
is a match for any man,—ſhe has a noble eſtate, — 
he ſooner or. later muſt have a large fortune. 
She therefore reſolved to keep the thing on 
foot, to give the young man all the help ſhe 
could, to keep up the mother's expectation of 


a fortune, —as well as ſhe could !—to try again, 
* what ſhe could do with Scrape,—to do all ſhe 


could to prevail on Leonora: in which if ſhe 
once ſucceeded, even tho” Scrape ſhould remain 
ſtubborn and inflexible, and tho' Mrs. Lloyd 
ſhould fly off, yet, if the young man's heart 
was ſo far engaged, that he would run all ha- 
ards of a fortune, (and it was no more than 
lord Belfont offered, which might pique his 
pride)—ſhe did not think it abſolutely incum- 


| bent on her to obſtruct any meaſures the young 


people might take. Thus had her Jadyſhip 
made up her mind, and reſolved to act accor- 


- dingly, ſo that whenever Mr, Lloyd came af- 


terwards to the houſe, which be conſtantly did 
once 


_ 

once a day, if no more ; ſhe was received with 
great and particular kindneſs by lady Filmore, 
and with much cold civility by Leonora, 


CHAP. X. 
IV: now vifit the Temple again. 


OuRGRAPE was as:godd as his word, and 
was pretty early next morning with Stan- 
ley, who was eager to hear him, but not a 
ſyllable would Sourgrape utter, till he had aſ- 
ſured himſelf, that no captain Martin, or any 
other, was within ear-ſhot. He then o- 
pened: “ Well my boy, I have a great deal 
of news for thee; egad I can turn mother 
4 Slim round my finger. So dam me, I goes to 
<« her, and talks about her friend lady Filmore, 
« fo dam me, fays ſhe,” —Stanley, who was 
all impatience, could not but interrupt him, 
« Nay, dear Sir ! no matter how you came by 
< it; pray tell me what have you learnt of my 
« dear, dear Leonora, —at leaſt ſay it is good 
news or bad.. Why then, George, dam 
my t, if I know whether it's good or 
ce bad, for old Scrape has conſented to lord 
« Belfont, and he was there all day yeſterday.” | 
4% O heavens” ——exclaimed the lover,— 
« Nay, dam you, be quiet a while,—the old 
Vor. II. E « woman 
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ec woman won't conſent to it.“ — May hea- 
& ven reward her !” in a ſhort ejaculation cried 
Stanley Why there now! now you're 
<< wrong again, wrong again, fore-George 
c thee art,” returned the vintner : How! 
& ſays Stanley, did you not fay the good lady 
cc Filmore refuſed the raviſher '' „ Pſhaw, 
ee pſhaw, dam your nonſenſe, you and your 
C good lady, and your: ravifher ! what ſtuff is 
ce this? dam me, I tell you, —ſhe has another 
„ man, one Lloyd, and he has a better chance 
«« thanall of you, dam me has he!“ The lo- 
ver again exclaimed and curſed his fate ; but at 
laſt deſired his informer to be as circumſtantial 
la6might be :—upon which he proceeded, . Well 
e then, as I was going home from you, what 
„ ſhould I ſee, but the old lady's coach at 
4 Scrape's? ſbobs thinks I, this is odd! I have 
& often ſeen it in our ſtreet at your father's, 
c but never at Scrape's; ſo dam me, I went 


4. to the purl-houle juſt oppolite, (the dog that 


« keeps the houſe owes me ſome money) ſo 
there I ſtays, and by and by, dam me, who 
6 ſhould go in, but a tall fellow in a laced 
« coat: ſo, dam me, thinks I, who can this 
te be? and he came out of a chariot too; fo 


661 ſends the lan lord to know who he 


Was? and dam me, who do think it was ?“ | 


—Nay, good Mr. Sourgrape, ſays Stanley, 
4 pray 
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pray let me know what yop have heard? what 


of Miſs Filmore ? „ Poh ! ſays Sourgrape, ſtay 
c a little, —who the devil ſhould it be but lord 


c Belfont!“ Hell and deſtruction! Belfont ! 


c what, and ſo all was made up, ha! cries 
George!“ No, dam me, cries the other, 
“ nothing was made up,—for not ten minutes 


ce after, out comes my lady, and ſteps into her 
«coach; I could ſee ſhe was in a bloody paſ- 
c flon; ſo what does I do, but curſe me if I 
6 didn't go over to old Scrape's. I made an 
« errand ; ſo I ſtaid talking with his wife, a 
c good half hour, but dam me, there is no get- 
<« ting any thing of ſhe. At laſt, in comes the 


old fellow himſelf, ſo-after my ſham bulineſs 


„was over; neighbour, ſays I, you have deal 


of grand folks comes to you; ſo egad I 
«© pumped the old rogue, and dam me, I got 
all out of him.” Here he gave Stanley no 
very bad account of what had happened in 
the city; —— then proceeding, but by G 
the old woman was too cunning for them, 


for at night Mrs. Slim comes to me, and 
«© tells me, that ſhe was juſt come from her. 


* She found out, from my lady, that there had 
e been the devil and all to pay in the morning, 
<« when the old lady came firſt out of the 
city; that the young one had at laſt agreed 
« to receive this ſame Lloyd, and ſhe left Lloyd 
| E 2 6« there, 


. 1 
ce there, ſhe tells me, at ſeven at night, when 4 
c ſhe came away. This account alarmed the F 
lover beyond expreſhon :—ten thouſand times 
he traverſed the room, ten thouſand times he 
was on the point of accuſing his miſtreſs of in- 
fidelity, and as often checked himſelf ; ſome- 
times not believing the account he had heard, 
fometimes throwing all the blame on the grand- 
mother. However, his adviſer brought him to 
his ſenſes, and ſhewed him, that this double 
rivalſhip would at leaſt delay matters; fo that 
George again recovered himſelf : and indeed 
this third man did not give him that uneaſineſs 
that one might ſuppoſe a new rival would. 
It ſeemed in ſome meaſure to acquit him of be- 
ing-the obſtacle of his friend's happineſs, the 
thought of which ſometimes gave him no ſmall. 
uneaſineſs; and as to fear of this rival's ſuc- 
ceſs, he had very little. Lord Belfont, he knew, 
might well ſucceed with any woman; but his 
. great opinion of Leonora's underſtanding, and 
his ſomething like a good opinion of himſelf, 
made him look on it almoſt as an impoſſibility, 
that any man but lord Belfont, or himſelf, 
owe ſucceed with Leonora. | 


Stanley gave Sourgrape a full account of his 
affairs, not omitting even the German girl, 
tho” vowing he had no longer any love for her, 


5 * 


1 + 
and that his whole heart was Leonora's 
« Why then, dam me, ſays Sourgrape, if 
« you don't love her, ſblood what do you 
« plague yourſelf about? you ſay ſhe's pretty 
ce bid her provide herſelf; dam me, I warrant, 
&« ſhe'll do well enough.“ How Sir, ſays 
«© Stanley, I am unhappy enough in having 
& ſeduced the poor girl; tho' God is my wits 
<« neſs, I happened to prevail in a moment 
« when I had no thought of attempting it; it 
<< was, by my ſoul | it was no premeditated de · 
&« ſign, Poor unhappy girl! I pity her from 
„ my heart. I have indeed ruined her, yet 
© ſhe is no profligate 3 and God forbid I 
et ſhould expoſe her to infamyz I would 
“ ſooner loſe my life than entertain ſuch a 
& thought.“ „ Well, that's a brave fellow, 
« ſays: Sourgrape, I love you for your ho- 
& nour, by G— { had only a mind to try 
4 you,” (tho', in fact, the quondam vintner had 
him and his honour in contempt) „ what 
then do you intend to do with the -gir!.??? 
George aſſured him, he intended to conſider 
her no longer as a miſtreſs, but deſigned to 
provide for her, if poſſible, by putting her into 
ſome buſineſs, where, by induſtry, ſhe might 
get her bread,—or to ſend her to her own 
country; but, lamenting his preſent .incapacity 
to do either, as he had no money, ſaid he 

E3 | ſhould 


. 

[ ſhould be glad of the ſum Sourgrape had ſo ge- 
nerouſly offered him the day before. Unluckily 
Sourgrape had diſpoſed of it, but then he was 
very ſorry it ſhould happen ſo; ſo that Stanley 
was equally obliged to him. | 


— 

1 
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This good friend, however, at laſt recol- | 
leted,—that there was a fellow, a pawnbroker, ' 7 
a great rogue indeed, and damnably exorbitant; 
but, ſays he, * [ have known him to lend mo- 
« ney ſometimes, upon perſonal ſecurity.” He 
then offered George, to introduce him; for which 
purpoſe they walked out together, and Sour- 
grape ſent for Mr. Blueball, with whom he 
left him, and who was ready to furniſh Stanley, 
ſince he was Mr. Sourgrape's friend, with two 
hundred on his bond; that is, he would take a 
bond for the 200 ]. payable in three months; 
after deducting the intereſt of a year, for it 
was his cuſtom he ſaid, never to take liſi intereſt} 
than for a tohole year, nor to lend the principal 
for mire than three months, As to premium he 
never took any. If indeed gentlemen would 
Tay out any thing in the ſhop, why they might, 
if they pleaſed, or they might let it alone: not 
that he ever lent money to any but his cuſtom- 
ers ;——ſo that George was obliged to become a 
cuſtomer, before he could be a borrower; and 

Mr. Blyeba!l putting ſeveral pretty things into 
* | his 
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his hands, he, in a few minutes, was ſome- 
thing more than twenty guineas in Blueball's 
books,: ſo that of his 2col. he did not carry 
off quite 170J. With this ſum, however, 
which was fully ſufficient to anſwer his preſent. 
purpoſe, he walked off in high ſpirits, and 
knowing that his German girl, was a very 
good judge of laces, it was in that buſineſs he 
was reſolved to fix her. 


CHAP. XI. 


Proof that a tboman may have great worth, tho 


ſhe has loft one virtue. 
ARTIN, who had waited ſome time 


with no ſmall uneaſineſs, rejoiced to 
ſee Stanley, and to ſee him too in better ſpirits 
than he had been for ſome days paſt. Stanley 
immediately told him his reſolution of quit- 
ting, and providing for his miſtreſs, a reſo- 
lut ion that would, at any other time, have 
given his friend great pleaſure, but at this time 
it ſeemed to imply ſo determined an attachment 
to Leonora, that he could not be thoroughly 
pleaſed with it. He even adviſed him againſt quit- 
ting a girl who had behaved ſo well to him 
at leaſt till he could provide for her. In an» 
ſwer to this, Stanley . acquainted him with 
What he had been about that morning, Martin 


E 4 knew 
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Knew ſomething of Sourgrape's character, and 
Fas not ſatisfled his friend ſhould have any 


cloſe connection with ſuch a perſon; but 
the man had given himſelf ſo much trouble, 
and that too without any viſible intereſt of his 
own, that he could not find fault with him; 


yet he would have perſuaded Stanley to reſtore 


the 2001: and to leave his girl for the preſent 
As ſhe was; but the lover broke out, he ſwore 
60 he could not bear the thought of any other 
« woman's ſuppoſing ſhe had any _ of a 
& heart, that was wholly his Leonora's.” 


Martin ſeeing him in ſo good a humour, 
ventured to ſpeak of lord Belfont's paſſion as a 
reaſon againſt his. Stanley, on the other hand, 
avowed his reſolution never to give up Leonora. 
Of lord Belfont he fpoke with great moderation 
ſaid indeed his lordſhip had treated him a little 
too harſhly, but allowed all his virtues. He 


then inſiſted on Martin's taking the trouble 


of reconciling the little German to his deter- 
mined reſolution of ſeeing her no more. This 
young creature had many virtues ; ſhe admired 


and loved Stanley; to him ſhe yielded, to 


every other man ſhe was as cold as a veſtal ; 
and tho her” 1 to him was intire and 
lncete, * 3 it unattended with that fire 
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and flame that is ſo often the companion of 
ſincerity in love! She knew herſelf not to 
be the wife of Stanley; ſhe looked on him as 
her lord and maſter 3 and to him as ſuch paid 
a moſt willing obedience. She often grieved to 
think there muſt be a parting day, but, never 
flattered herſelfthat they ſhould not part, Stanley 
always treated her with good humour, civility, 
and ſomewhat of affection, but ſhe would often 
ſay, half jeſt, half earneſt, ** ſhe believed ſhe 
ec had then more of his heart than any other 
« woman had; yet the day was ſtill to come, 
« that ſhould ſee any woman really miſtreſs of 
cc his heart; and would add,. Well, I wiſh 
« it may be your wife, and I ſhall be ſatisfied. 


When, notwithſtanding her reſignation, 
Martin came on this embaſly, ſhe was not 
quite ſo well ſatisfied. Perhaps it was becauſe 
the lady he loved, was not yet his wife. Mar- 
tin bad an unpleaſant office, but his arguments, 
and the poor girl's own good ſenſe, at laſt pre- 
vailed. She thought it hard indeed never to 
ſee him again ;—ſhe was ſure, if he would now 


and then call on her, and tell her, he did not 


hate her,—ſhe was ſure ſhe deſired no more. 
He knew ſhe, never wiſhed for more than his 


company,—and if ber unhappy condition 
thewed (for ſhe was then very near the time of 


by being 
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being a mother) more had paſled—he muſt con- 
* feſs *twas himſelf, not ſhe that was to blame, 
for ſhe never was a wanton.— What a pity 


*tis, my fair readers don't underſtand High 
Dutch ! they then might have had the very 


| Words, that this poor forſaken girl uſed on 
f this occaſion; and if they had, I fear they 
would never forgive our hero; for ſure no wo- 
man ever ſinned with more innocence ! If ſhe 


wanted one virtue that ſome of the worſt wo- 
men poſſeſs, ſhe had many, that the beſt and 
worthieſt of her ſex would be proud of. She 
ſubmitted however, ſince he had fo reſolved, 
to ſee Stanley no more; all ſhe requeſted 
was, that if ſhe had a ſon, it might bear the 
name of George. Martin was almoſt in love 
with her for the whole of her behaviour. He told 
her Stanley's purpoſe of providing for her ;—to 
which ſhe only ſaid, that tho' ſhe knew herſelf 
never to be miſtreſs of his heart, yet ſhe knew 
his worth too well, to ſuſpe& he would aban- 
don to the world one whoſe heart he knew 
himſelf to be intirely maſter of, She knew Mar- 
tin very well, and they had much converſation. 


Among the reſt, ſhe aſked him if this lady was 


really very beautiful, very handſome, —very 
good,. — and a great many more very's, that 


puzzled the honeſty and good-nature of Martin 
to anſwer; however, he avoided them all, 


by 
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by aſſuring her, that Stanley ſhould himſelf ſee 
her that afternoon, for he thought it unfair he 
ſhould leave her in the condition ſhe was then 
in, On his return to his friend, he was ſo co- 
pious in his praiſes of this unhappy girl, that 
Stanley began ſincerely to repent his having 
been the undoer of ſo worthy a creature. Mar- 
tin would have adviſed him to continue viſiting 
her, at leaſt till ſhe was brought to-bed, but 
he would only conſent to pay her one viſit that 


. afternoon, 


The captain went firſt, to apprize her of 
Stanley's intention, She thank'd him, as 
ſhe ſaw it was to him ſhe owed the favour, + 
and begg'd him to prevail on Stanley not to 
ſay one word of their parting, to her,——1 
muſt, ſays ſhe, aſk a little about the lady ; 
God ſend ſhe may deſerve his love ! then dropt 
a tear, and ſilently waited for Stanley, When 
he came, ſhe received him with her uſual open- 
neſs and good humour, tho” it was viſible e- 
nough that her mind was not at eaſe. He was 
ftruck with her manner. Had ſhe reviled him 
for deſerting her; had ſhe upbraided him with 
her love to him; perhaps he had been con- 
vinced it was high time to leave her: but this 


* reſpectful reſignation and good humour touch'd 
his 


| [8%]. 
his heart; and at that inſtant, perhaps, he felt 
ſomething more like love, than ever he had be- 
fore felt for her. For a moment his love to 
Leonora was ſuſpended; but Leonora con- 
quered, and he aſſumed ſome pride to himſelf for 
making her fuch a ſacrifice z but it added not a 
little to his eſteem for the girl, that ſhe ſhould 
de a ſacrifice. worthy of Leonora.—As to the 
former, ſhe neither ſpoke one word relating to 
herſelf, nor ſuffered George or his friend to ſay 
any thing; but of the lady ſhe was to yield to, 
ſhe enquired a great deal; in ſo pretty a way, 
that ſhe induced Stanley to give her a particular 
account of the whole affair. On the mention 
of lord Belfont, ſhe could not help ſaying, © ſure 
« you can't be afraid of him?“ perhaps the 
recollection of having herſelf withſtood him, at 
that moment flattered her vanity. George at 
laſt began to vow, that tho he was not her 


lover, he would always be her friend; and was 


going to tell her what he intended to do, but 
the interrupted him,—only ſaying, excuſe me 
for a moment. Then leaving the room, George 
and his friend ſat near half an hour alone, won- 
dering ſhe did not return, and calling for her 
maid, found they were both gone out; but the 
maid ſoon after returned with a. billet directed to 

captain Martin, of e the ae is a 
1; wane 
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tranſlation from the German; for tho' ſhe 
ſpoke the Engliſh by this time very well, and 
even wrote it, yet ſhe choſe here to uſe her 


own language, in which ſhe could expreſs her- 
ſelf with more freedom. 


SIR, 


HEN firſt I met your friend, I was 
an humble creature, without pride 
« but I have ſeen and admired too much of 
<« it in him not to have caught a little of it my- 
« ſelf, May be my abrupt departure, juſt now, 

« was, that I might flatter myſelf in thinking I 
6 rather left him, than was left by bim 
c but fooliſh that I am ! why ſay I fo ?—ſhould 
« I then have had a pride in having left him? 
« Ono! my only pride always was to love him! 
« perhaps you may attribute my abſence to my 
« being unable to ſtand a parting, and may 
ebe, you were not wrong; for indeed my 
& heart is full of my dear Stanley. May his 
dc wife deſerve to be as dear to him as he is 
« to me,——and may they prove ſo to each 


other — but indeed, Sir, ſhe cannot love 
« him more than I do,” 


« I know Mr. Stanley's circumſtances. 1 
4 Know he cannot have much to f. pare.— 
e want for nothing. bis good nature 


66 has 
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cc has not left me bare, and I was never un- 
6 thrifty of what he beſtowed upon me. I 
c repeat it, that upon my word I want for 
& nothing; and I cannot bear to be a burden 
ce to him unneceſſarily. I will take the liberty 
& of ſending for you, and entruſting to your 
& care, what it ſhall pleaſe God to give me, 
« Mr. Stanley may ſometimes remember he is 
ce a father, tho' in prudence he muſt not tell 
« the world ſo, Farewell, may he be ever 
& happy as a fond woman can wiſh the idol of 
« her heart. 


P. S. “ Aſſure Mr. Stanley that I am 
&« now in want of nothing; and that my 
&« own induſtry will hereafter ſupport me. 
« Aſſure him I will never behave in a man- 
c ner unworthy of the woman who deſerved 
« his eſteem, tho” it was not her good fore 
<« tune to gain his heart.“ 


The maid who brought the letter, ſaid her 
miſtreſs, paying her her wages in the morning, 
had gone out in a hackney coach, and carried 
away all her things; that ſhe had likewiſe paid 
off the lodging, but that neither ſhe, nor the 
woman of the houſe, knew where ſhe carried 


her things to, nor where ſhe was now gone. 
That 
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That her miſtreſs had taken her out with 
her, but did not ſay a word till they had 
walked a good many ſtreets, and then getting 
into an hackney coach, ſhe gave the maid the 
letter, but no directions to the coachman, till 
the maid was out of hearing. 


CHAP, XII. 


Friends once rivals, can never be thorough friends 
again. 


ARIAN would at no time receive 

more money from Stanley than was 
Juſt ſufficient to ſupport her; and not even 
that, at ſuch times as ſhe perceived him low 
in caſh ; for ſhe. had been taught to work as 
we before mentioned; and at ſuch times, in 
ſpite of Stanley, ſhe would not be prevailed 
on to leſſen his little, but uſed to take ad- 
vantage of her good uncle's care; ſhe carried 
fome work to a milliner of great buſineſs and 
good character, who was ſo well pleaſed with 
it, that ſhe was always ready to take all that 
Marian could bring her; and they grew by 
this pretty well acquainted. 


The 


[088] 
The milliner would have perſuaded her to 
leave Stanley, telling her, that one who work'd 
ſo well, need not continue ſuch a way of life. 


The little German aſſured her, that no view of 


gain could have 'made- her go into it, but 
that ſhe was too much attached to her un- 
doer to think of parting. The woman laughed 
at her ſincerity, and ſuppoſing Stanley to be as 
too many are, mean enough to leave the un- 
happy object of their pleaſure, to ſhame and 
beggary, aſſured Marian, that ſhe would re- 
pent her attachment, and that he would deſert 
her. George had however, lately, not been ſo 
law, fo that Marian had diſcontinued her ac- 
quaintance with the milliner, which, on this 
occaſion, ſhe renewed, and had in the morning 
gone to her. The woman having always ſeen 
ſomething in Marian's manner, that ſhewed 
ſhe was- more to be pitied than condemned, 
was glad to ſee her, and to find her bad con- 
nexions at an end. She recommended her to 
a lodging in a decent private family, at a neigh- 
bouring village. Here Martin, who, at his 
friend's defire had taken great pains to diſcover 
her retreat, had the good fortune to find her. 
She intreated him not to bring Stanley to her, 
for ſaid ſhe, „ have now ſettled my mind; 
C perhaps another interview might again n 
«me; and I were then unhappy for ever: 


* 
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and ſhe deſired Martin himſelf not to be too 
frequent in his viſits. Stanley ſubmitted not 
to go near her, — but inſiſted on her taking the 
money which he ſent by Martin, and with 
much perſuaſion ſhe took 50 pieces. That ſum, 


ſhe ſaid, was ſufficient, with induſtry, to put 


her in a 0 to get her bread. 


It e day, when Martin was s there, 
that the old milliner herſelf came. At firſt ſight 


of a young officer, the good woman began to 
be vexed ; but matters were ſoon cleared up, 
and ſhe conceived a tolerable good opinion 


of Martin, She joined him in perſuading. 
Marian, to take the remaining 1201. for George 
had devoted the whole produce of his 2001. 

bond to this purpoſe; and when the girl would 
not take it, the milliner told Martin who ihe 


herſelf was; Sir, ſays ſhe, I am anſwer». 


<< able for larger ſums than this. Let me take 
« it, for the uſe of this poor girl, and when 
«© we come to town, [ll give you, a proper. 
« acknowledgment of my receiving it for her 
* uſe; with this ſum, and my care, ſne may do 
« very well.” Martin, was preſently convinced. 
of the rectitude of the a 'S On and 
agreed to her ee „ 40 bi 
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The milliner proved very honeſt in her truſt, 
and very careful of Marian, inſomuch, that 
ſhe inſiſted on no more viſits from the captain; 
he might call as often as he pleaſed ſne ſaid to 
enquire about her, at her houſe in town; but 
inſiſted on his going no more to the country: 
in which the captain acquieſced, | 


Thus things went on for ſome weeks. Lord 
Belfont was keeping up his intereſt with Scrape, 
and endeavouring by every method in his 
power to reconcile lady Filmore to him; in 
which he had very little ſucceſs. Mr. Lloyd 
ſtill continued to viſit Leonora, who, on a day 
or two after her agreement with the aunt, 
made a bold puſh to rid herſelf of him, — 
She plainly told him, her heart could never be 
his, and begg'd him to deſiſt ; and that too 
in ſuch a manner, as not to leave her liable 
to her grandmamma's diſpleaſure.— Lloyd was 
thunder-ſtruek; but as he was really a man of 
honour, he would not make uſe of a parent's 
authority to force a lady, and he reſolved 
to deſiſt, but could not do it, without his 
mother's obſerving ſome unealineſs; and on 
croſs. examination, ſhe found out the whole af- 
fair: in a fury ſhe told it to lady Filmore, and 
poor Leonora, was again threatened with being 
ſent to Scrape's; to avoid which ſhe promiſed 
to 


911 
to reconcile herſelf to Mr. Lloyd's company, 
and never to affr6nt him again; ſo his viſits 
were more frequent than ever; and Leonora 
durſt not but be very civil, for fear of her 
grandmamma. E ber 


At length, however, ſhe again grew tired 
of Lloyd, and contrived a way to make him 
leave her, Inſtead of ſitting demure, and ſhew- 
ing ſhe was not pleaſed with his company, ſhe 
put on an appearance of content and eaſe, while 
he confined himſelf to park and plays, and balls 
and dreſs; if he tranſgreſſed and ventured to 
ſpeak of his paſſion, then indeed a ſudden ſeri- 
ouſneſs overſpread her countenance, which ſuf- 
ficiently ſilenced the poor man; and when ſhe 
had a mind to get rid of him, ſhe would ho- 
nour him with ſome little errand, One thing 
happened well for her, he had never heard a 
ſyllable of Stanley, fo that he thought lord Bel- 

font his only rival; and tho? he never could ob- 
tain the leaſt hint in favour of dis own paſſion, 
yet did he ſometimes prevail ſo far as to hear 
her difavow any regard for the peer, —But this, 
ſhe never condeſcended to, without inſiſting on 
his leaving her ſoon after. She at laſt brought 
him to conſent never to mention his paſſion, but 
in return ſhe very generouſly allowed him to talk 
of any thing elſe he pleaſed, This looked 
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whimſical to him, but women he knew would 
be whimſical: and to the mothers all ſeemed to 
go on ſwimmingly. Mrs. Lloyd, tho' ſhe had 
little hopes of Scrape s conſent, yet as Scrape 
was old, ſhe did not chuſe to break off the 
affair; and as to lady Filmore, her opinion 
is already known, and ſo is Stanley's, Leo- 
nora's, and lord Belfont 8. 


Leonora, perhaps, may be thought by ſome 
to have coquetted a little with Lloyd; but if we 
obſerve how cautious ſhe. was, not to give 
him the leaſt word of encouragement, and 
how plainly ſhe had at firſt dealt with him, 
we muſt applaud her ingenuity, in getting 
rid of the addreſſes of a man ſhe did not 
like ; and praiſe her conſtancy to the man ſne 
did like, rather than condemn her for duplicity. 


As for Stanley and lord Belfont, their com- 
mon friend Martin made uſe of Lloyd as a 
reading glaſs, through whoſe medium they re- 
covered the advantage of ſeeing one another in 
a juſt light; for he ſhewed them, that Lloyd 
might poſſibly rob them both. He could not 


indeed reſtore them to their former friendſhip ;, 


but they never avoided one another, When they | 


met, they were civil enough, and behind each 
other's 
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other's back did juſtice to each her $- cha- 
. 


Martin having brought things ſo far, now 
laboured hard to effect the whole. He 
ſhewed Stanley the improbability of his ſucceſs; 
that the lady (for ſo the world thought) had ac- 
cepted of Lloyd; ſo that his ſtanding out might 
look to lord Belfont only as an oppoſition to 
him. His ſiſter joined the captain; but all their 
reaſoning tended only to perplex him, for he, 
* would not give up his paſſion. Yet now that he 
was recovered to a ſenſe of lord Belfont's me- 
rit, it gave him great uneaſineſs that he ſhould 
be his lordſhip's rival; nor was my lord leſs 
ſenſible of George's worth; he believed he had 
ſome ſhare in the lady's heart, and could not 
blame him for not relinquiſhing her, Stanley 
did at certain times fee his Leonora in publick, 
and thought her eyes told him ſhe had not, nor 
would not forget him. He had an old ſervant. 
of his own in lady Filmore's ſervice ; by 
whom he commonly knew what parties ſhe 
was to be of; but he had frequent mortiſi- 


cations in ſeeing Lloyd always next to her; 


and it ſeemed to him too, as if he diſcovered a 
= embarraſſment ; in Leonora, at being de- 


him in "her civilities to Lloyd. But 
__ a wig be a "lover's" whim, or perhaps ſhe 


Was 
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was not without ſome little uneaſineſſes on that 
account; for tho* ſhe had never ſaid one word 
to Stanley, that could bind her even 7x 
gro conſcientiæ, nor that Stanley could ground 
any claim on, yet would ſhe have thought her- 
ſelf guilty of the greateſt injuſtice, to have ad- 
mitted any other into her heart. Certainly 
LWeonora, and the three candidates for her love 
were oddly treated; lord Belfont had the grand- 
father's conſent, but Leonora was not in his 
power; Mr. Lloyd had the grandmother's con- 
ſent, but the fortune was not in her power; | 
and without the fortune his own mother never . 
would agree; and Leonora would never, with- p 
out the conſent of all parties, give her hand to 1 
any man that ſhe did not love. And as to 4 
Stanley, neither grandfather, nor grandmother, 
were in his intereſt ; nor was any fortune in 
his power ;—but he had a little advocate in 
Leonora's heart, that was more perſuaſive than 
all the advice of all the grandfathers and 
- © grandmothers in the world, and weighed more 
than all the. fortunes of all the miſers in the 
City, 
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PLE TT 


"Tis frange we foould take pleaſure in ſeting what 


gives us — 


5 


ARIAN had been delivered of a very 
fine boy, whom her friend the milliner 


put out to nurſe, and then took the mother into 
her ow houſe, till ſhe could ſettle her ſomewhere 


to advantage. As ſhe was a very good judge of 
laces, and other wares in her buſineſs, the 
good woman put her into a way of laying: out 


the money Stanley gave her, to advatitage. Mrs. 


Mechlin was very much pleaſed to find, that 
Stanley never came to viſit her, and that ſhe 
behaved herſelf in every reſpect, ſo as to de- 


ſerve the good-nature ſhe had ſhewn her: ſhe 
had told Mrs. Mechlin her whole ſtory, ex- 
cepting the particular attachment that had in- 


duced Stanley to part with her. He had him- 
ſelf been ſurprized into telling it to Marian, 
by the peculiarity of her behaviour on the day 
ſhe ſaw him laſt; and had no ſooner told it, 
than he repented himſelf of it; for the delicacy 
of his love ſeemed to accuſe him of making 


too free with Leonora's name; but he en- 


joined ſecrecy, and ſhe kept it moſt worthily, 
never mentioning her name to Mrs, Mechlin : 
but 


— 


* 
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but tho' ſhe ſpoke of it to nobody, her own 


curioſity was not the leſs whetted ; ſhe had an 
unaccountable deſire of ſeeing the woman, who 
was ſo-intirely miſtreſs of that heart ſhe had 
been unable to ſubdue. To this purpoſe fhe 


beat about to find out who was lady Filmore's 


milliner, - and ſoon found that her ladyſhip was 
ſeryed by Mrs. Frankly, and who had, it ſeems, 
juſt parted with her principal aſſiſtant in the 
ſhop. Marian hearing this, deſired Mrs. 
Mechlin to recommend her to the place, 


To Mrs. Frankly ſhe went, and it was not 
long before lady Filmore and her grand-daugh- 
ter came to the ſhop. Poor Marian had no 
ſooner heard the name, than to any one who 
had obſerved her, her emotions would have 


been plain enough; but the other girls were all 


ſo intent an her ladyſhip and the young la- 
dy, when they firſt came into the ſhop, that 
Marian had time to recover herſelf, and ſne was 
then particularly officious, and particularly ex- 
erted herſelf to pleaſe the ladies, and ſhe had the 
good fortune to pleaſe them ſo well in the faſhion 
of the little things they ordered; ſo that ſhe of 
all the girls in the ſhop was the perſon that 
was always attending lady Filmore and her 
grand · daughter. She never ſaw this young lady, 
that it did not make het ſad and melancholy, and 

yet 
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yet ſhe never miſſed an opportunity of ſeeitig 


her. Stanley always occurred to her memory; 
ſhe wiſhed them happy in each other; but no 
wiſh of that purport ever paſſed without a ſigh. 


George did not often think of her, and when 
he did, it was with ſatisfaction, from the thought 


that he had parted with her handſomely. Sour- 
grape till continued to viſit him, and was vaſtly 


angry, and ſwore a great deal, at the iniquity 


of that dog Blueball, who had taken ſuch im- 


moderate intereſt out of the 2001. He vowed - 


he would not have ſuffered it, had he been 
preſent ; but had he been really inclined not 
to ſuffer it, it had been no hard matter, for 
he was in fact partner with Blueball, tho? he 
never appeared as ſuch, 


Mr. Stanley finding George ſtill bent on the 


purſuit of a paſſion he had diſſuaded him from, 


had of late been leſs liberal to his ſon, and 
ſhortened his allowance, to'one 1001, per 


nnnum. Now, tho' George no longer ſpent any 


thing on women, nor ever drank, yet was 
this a moſt expenſive quarter, for he heeded no- 
thing, and money ſfipped through his fingers 
he knew not how; there were indeed things 
that might have accounted for it, for he would 
now and then ſtroll into Deard's, and ſee- 
ing ſometimes a mighty. pretty etwee, ſome- 
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times one thing, ſometimes another, he could 
not help wiſhing it for Leonora: and, in fine, 
it ſeldom happened, without reflecting on the 
Rate of his finances, but he became the pur- 
_ chaſer; by which means no country beau, who 
ſhews his gallantry in ſtealing all the ribbands, 
garters, handkerchiefs, ſnuff- boxes, pincuſhions, 
patch- boxes, thimbles, knives, and ſciſſars, 
that the heedleſs country Belle leaves in his 
way, was better furniſh'd with lady's trinkets 
than was George Stanley. But meeting lord 
Belfont's equipage one day, and his ſervants 
in new liveries, he at once ordered a moſt 
elegant new ſuit for himſelf, and a ſuperb new 
livery for his one ſervant, George had hitherto 
ſhewn too good an underſtanding to ſuppoſe, 
that he could vie with lord Belfont in point of 
figure ; but now the ſight of his rival fired him, 
and he gave the orders immediately to his tay- 
lor. However, before the cloaths came home, 
he was aſhamed of himſelf, in having ordered 
them, and equally aſhamed of his motive to it ; 
he reſolved indeed never to wear them, yet 
knew not how to offer them back again to the 
taylor. He therefore let a fellow in Monmouth- 
ſtreet have them for one fifth of what they 
were worth, and for one tenth of what his 
taylor charged him ; yet his being ſenſible of 
this folly, did not prevent his falling ſoon into 
| | an- 
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another; for hearing that his rival Lloyd, rode 
extremely well, that he commonly took an air- 
ing in Hyde- park, and that lady Filmore every 
now and then carried Leonora through the 
Park about the time that Lloyd uſed to ſhew 
his horſemanſhip; a vanity of vying with his 
rival in this, the point in which that rival 
was moſt expert, drove him to purchaſe a pair 
of fine cattle: but caſh was watiting, and alas 
Sourgrape was again ſorry it happened' not to 
be in his power to ſupply him; but he would 
make that dog Blueball advance him an 1001. 
on leſs intereſt than before; George thank'd 
him, and fixt on the horſes for himſelf and his 
ſervant. | 


Blueball, it ſeems, had juſt 3001, tolay out, 
not more nor leſs, and would not divide the 
ſum.—George was at a loſs, but his friend and 
adviſer ſaid to him, Why, dam it, take it, 
ce and pay off the 2001. you owe him. It is 
& now within leſs than a month of being due; 
« and dam me, look ye, I ſhall be in caſh 
in about a week or two, and dam me, do you 
ce ſee, you ſhall have no more to do with this 
<« ſcoundrel.“ George was high in his acknow- 
ledgments, and Sourgrape promiſed to go with 

bim, to hinder his being impoſed on the next 
morning. Dam him, he knew how to deal 
F 2 Le wich 
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e with ſuch fellows, that he did; and they 
C ſnould not impoſe on fo worthy a fellow, 
cc no, by Jove, ſhould they not.“ Stanley 
could but thank him, and ſo for that night they 
parted; George 8 heaven that gave him 
—_ a friend. | 


Martin Ai was much with him, but he 
now ſpent more time in telling Miſs Stanley 
what advice he had given her brother, than he 
did with the brother in adviſing him; ſo that 
he was totally unacquainted with George” $ EX 
pences; for as to the cloaths he had never 
ſeen them, and as to his eollection of pocket- 
books, ſciſſars, knives, and ſuch like uten- 
ſils, tho' his drawers were full of them, he 
was not ſo proud of them as to ſhew-them to 
his friend, 
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CHAP, XIV. 
Love, a ſufficient excuſe for all falkes and ex- 


travagancies. 


LiTTLE thing happened next morning 

that diſcompoſed our heroe; it was a vi- 
fit at his chambers, from one of thoſe gentry 
who are ſeldom very welcome at the Temple. 
The gentlemen there have no doubt their whole 


minds intent on the grave, learned, ſober, ſe- 


rious reaſonings, opinioas, reſolutions, judg- 
ments, and determinations, which the wiſer 
ſages of the law, from age to age, have made, 
compoſed, written, digefted, compiled, and 


put together for the improvement, emolument, TP 
erudition, inſtruction, guide and direction ß 


thoſe who come after them. No wonder, 
therefore, that gentlemen who are ſo habituated 
to the converſation of ſuch ſolid people as the 
judges, ſhould abhor the very ſight of that 
creature called a taylor; the creator of that 
thing, the very antipode of a grave lawyer, a 
coxcomb. And yet had George, this morning, 
a viſit from one of theſe metamorphoſers of the 
human ſhape. It happened Mr, Jeremy Trim, 
going to ſee his friends in Monmouth-ftreet, 
among the reſt, called on the very man to 


i whom 


| 
j 


; ſhould be paid; tite fellow look'd on this as a 
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whom Stanley had ſold his grand ſuit. The 


fellow, in a kind of extaſy, ſhewed it to Trim, 
telling him, if he could put it off to a cuſtomer, 
he would let him have it a pennyworth ; add- 
ing, I gave but five guineas and a morning 
frock for it. Trim at firſt thought his ſriend 


had ſtole it, but finding it was the owner 


himſelf had ſold it, he went ſtrait home, and 
drew out his bill. He concluded Stanley had 
only ordered theſe cloaths, to raiſe money up- 


on them; and he therefore judged him near 


the end of his tether :. for which reaſon no 
great civility was neceſſary, he thought, but im- 
mediately called with his bill, which amounted 


to near fourſcore pounds, George was not 
much delighted with the ſum total, and began 


very civilly to obſerve, that it was not ſix 
months ſince he paid his laſt bill; and that 
therefore—but Jeremy had got hold of a maxim 
that 0 gentleman ever is civil who has money, 
and he obſerved another maxim invariably, 
never to be civil to one who had not money. 
He accordingly treated Stanley very ſaucily; 
but it occurred to the latter, that his friend 
Sourgrape was to help him to 300 l. that morn- 


ing. Diſdaining, therefore, to be inſulted by 
 _ a raſcally taylor, he turned him out of the 


room, bidding him call next morning, and he 


put 
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put-off, and was highly offended at the inſult 
of being turned out; for which he vowed he 
would not come again without company: he'd 
have a bit of wax'd parchment in his pocket, 


and dam him if he had not the money, he'd 
have his bones. 


Scarcely was the taylor gone, when Stan- 
ley received the following note. 


DAR GEORGE, 


« T Au vaſtly forry, I can't be with you 
n 1 this morning; becauſe I fear the fellow 
de will be harder than he ſhould be. I wiſh 
« I'd money, you ſhould have it, but I'm 
ce hard preſt myſelf; I have 35001. to anſwer 
« in three days, and have not 500 l. to do it 
„ with; I ſhall be in caſh in three weeks, and 
„ then you ſhan't want it. | 


« Your friend, &c. SOURGRAPE.” 


P. S. Don't let him cheat you, if you can 
« help it; but if he does, it ſhall be his 
e Jaſt time: he'll be at home at eleven.” 


Stanley was at firſt alarmed, for fear his 
meeting with Blueball was put off; but finding 
that not the caſe, he was very eaſy, and highly 
ſenſible of his obligations to Sourgrape, xl 


4. When 


| 
| 
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When he came to Blueball's, he was ſaluted 
with a <* So Sir, Mr, Sourgrape ſays you want 
« me again; ay to be ſure, we old fellows 
ee muſt always help you young ones; but pray, 
& which of you thinks of us, when your own 
de turn is ſerved? ay, there you promiſed to be 
« cuſtomer; but not a penny, not a doit 
e have you laid out ſince, not you.“ Whether 


Stanley had actually promiſed, or not, I can't 


ſay, but he ſaw a neceſſity of performing, and 
was cheap' ning ſome little trifles, when the old 
man Ropt him, © lookye Sir, here was captain 
« , (but I muſt'nt tell gemmens names) 


88 here, while I was out; he called and deſired 


&« I'd lend him the 2001. only, and he. bade 
« my man make up yon box of things, they 
« come to 601, and I'm ſure I ſhan't get much 
« by them, for they're worth more, but it 
« ſhews he is my friend; and to be ſure who 
« ſhould I oblige, but my friends; howſome- 
« dever ſince I promiſed Mr, Sourgrape to ſervs 
« you, why you may take your choice, if you 
« take the goods in the box, I'll think on't, if 
« not, the captain ſhall have the money.” —— 
George was ſhocked .at the impudence of the 
fellow's knavery ; and was juſt going away in 
4 paſfion, but Mr. Jerry Trim occurred to 
him, attended with forty conſtables. However, 


he ventured to expoſtulate, and even mentioned 
Sour- 
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Sourgrape.—“ As to Mr. Sourgrape, ſays the 
ce other, to be ſure he is a, very honeſt gem- 
<« man; but what then, I knows my own bu- 
« ſineſs, and ſhan't aſk he.” Well, there was 
no diſputing,.— George ordered the box to be 
marked for him, and the bond to be filled; 
upon which the other, with the greateſt ſobriety 
and gravity of impudence, paid him down twen- 
ty-four pound nine ſhillings and ſixpence. In 
the higheſt aſtoniſhment George aſked what he 
meant? „ and he anſwered with the greateſt 
« eaſe and coolneſs, Sir, I have only ſtopped 
ce the former bond of 200]. that's all: which, 
(and looking over a paper with his ſpectacles 
< on) with 601. for the goods, 151. for the in- 


cc tereſt, and 10s. 6d. for the bond is 2751.. 


&© 10s, 6d. remaining due unto George Stan- 
&« ley, Eſq; out of the 3241. 9s. 6d. Yes, 
« Sir, I think it's right.” ' „ *Sdeath, you vil- 
< Jain, replied the other,” tis not due. Lack- 
c a-day, Sit, returned * Miler, it wants but 
<« two or three days;” tho” indeed it wanted 
three weeks, George, — and rav'd, and the 
other ſeemed willing to be off; but George 
durſt not take bim at his word; . for tho' he 

was ſure Sourgrape would let him. have money, | 
yet he knew not when Sourgrape; would de in A 
town; and his caſe admitted of no delay, for 


he had engaged to, pay for bis horſes that very 


1 after- 
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aſternoon; and what was worſe, Jeremy Trim, 
with all his myrmidons at his heels, ſtared him 


full in the face : for he doubted not but honeſt 
Jerry would keep his word. 


Tt was at laſt agreed, that he ſhould receive 
his 3ool. neat, and give a freſh bond for the 
whole, payable in one month; within which 
time, he doubted not but Sourgrape would fur- 
niſh him, and he was forced to ſubmit to pay 
one year's, intereſt for the whole, for it was 
Blueball's cuſtom, never to take leſs. The 
miſer then methodically drew out his bill for 
the box Mr. Stanley had agreed to purchaſe, 
and it amounted to juſt 63 I. which with 251. 
for the intereſt, he deducted, and then very 


_ gravely paid him the remaining 212 1, out of the 
300 l. 


Tho Mr. "OA could not wait on his 
friend Stanley, yet Blueball knew very well 
where to find him; and was too much pleaſed 
with his morning's work, not to ſeek him out 
immediately. When they met they laughed, 
as well they might, at the young man's folly ; 
© but his amour only had poſſeſſion of him, and 
his knowledge of the world, his underſtanding, 
his reaſon, all were uſeleſs to him. He went 


| 83 forthwith and paid for bus horſes, then returned 
bf home, 
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home, and all day long his imagiuation fed it- 
ſelf on the ſatisfaction he expected in vyeing 


with his rival. 


CHAP. Xv. 


*Tis wonderful how much it diſappoints a raba- 
cious tradeſman, when he finds a debtor unex- 
pectedly able to pay his bill, 


ORD Belfont, in the mean time, was do- 

ing all he could to ingratiate himſelf with 

lady Filmore ; but to leſs and leſs effect: for 
Leonora found it anſwered her purpoſe ſo well 
to be very civil to Lloyd, that the old lady was 
almoſt impoſed upon; and began to be proud 
of her own management, in having got the 
better of a girl's firſt love, as they call it. 


But to return to the Temple, in the morn- 
ing Mr, Jeremy Trim call'd, and as he 
Promiſed, with two or three fellows at his 
heels. "Theſe, however, waited for him with- 
out, while he came in, to be aſtoniſhed with | 
the ſight of his money; his tone was then al- 
| tered, „Sir! your honour, I am ſure”——but 
Stanley would not ſuffer him to proceed; for, 
after ne a very full receipt, he inſtantly or- 
* dered 


judge of horſes, to enquire who the gentleman 
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dered- his ſervant to ſhew the fellow out. Our 


hero then equipped himſelf for Hyde-pak; 
but neither Leonora nor Mr. Lloyd happened 
to be there that 61 

S DYC 


Ne * after” paſſed; that Stanley did not ap- 


pear in Hyde-park. He knew his rival by ſight, 


and ſometimes he had the good fortune to ſee 
the coach that contamed his miſtreſs ; but very 
ſeldom got a glimpſe of her, unleſs now and 
then ſhe put her head out to ſpeak to that rival; 


which was the only means bis ill ſtars could 


take tb make him think he paid dear for a fight 
of his Leonora. As Stanley was a graceful fi- 
gure, and extremely well mounted, it natu- 
rally induced Lloyd, who was a very good 


was, that owned ſo fine a beaſt? George had 
been too much at that end of the town not to 
be known to many; and was remembered as 
being a great intimate of lord Belfont's; and 
in this character Lloyd heard of him, which 
wonderfully: l:fſened the beauty of the horſe he 
rode upon: the horſe did not carry himſelf 
« well, but that indeed might be, he owned, 
«« the fault of the rider; he muſt confeſs he 
« thought the ſeryant rode better than his maſ- 
« ter.” Lloyd was not ill mounted, and as they 


both were pretty conſtant i in the park, they now 


and 
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and then chanced to take a turn or two together 


with their common aecquaintance, but it was 
obſervable, they never were n reren 


Stanley took it into his head chat Leys was 
acquainted with nothing but horſes; and there- 
fore George talked of nothing but horſes, This 


was the only ſubject in which Lloyd was a 


match for Stanley; and in this he certainly had 
the greater ſxill, tho”: the other uſed to contra- 
dict him very often: and what vexed Lloyd, 
was, that tho he was commonly in the right, 
Stanley did not appear wrong; nor could poor 
Lloyd ſhew that he was ſo. This, added to 
his being lord Belfont's friend, (for in that 
light he chiefly conſidered him) made the 
Welchman not at all fond of our ain 


Now, tho' Lloyd had not ſeen a great deal, 
nor had any very extenſive knowledge, and fo 
might ſometimes miſs doing what he ought, yet 
had he the modeſty which is often attendant 6n 
a plain good underſtanding ; and this prevented 
his ever doing what he ought not. So that tho 
he would not have been ſorry for a palpable op- 
portunity of ſpeaking roughly to him whom he 
thought the boſom friend of lord Belfont, yet 


would he never male by "RR; ; While 


94 . 
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Stanley, who knew be ſpoke to an actual ri- 
val, did every thing he could to vex him, with- 
out being downright rude. 


Wl happened in returning from one of theſe 
Hyde-park expeditions, that as he paſſed by 
Blueball's, he obſerved a man coming out of 
the ſhop, in an old red coat, buttoned; and on 
nearer inſpection, perceived he had no waiſt- 

coat or ſhirt underneath: yet his countenance 

expreſſed infinitely more wretchedneſs than his 
dreſs. Stanley, whoſe heart was never inſen- 
ſible to the diſtreſs of others, was canvaſſing 
-in his own mind, how he might relieve the 
apparent miſery of this perſon ; for tho? vi- 
ſibly diſtreſſed, yet there was ſomething in the 
man's manner, that beſpoke reſpect, and for- 
bad your abruptly inquiring the cauſe of his 
diſtreſs, or even offering to relieve it. But 
while Stanley was deviſing how he ſhould ad- 
dreſs him, three bailiffs ſuddenly ſeized the 
poor wretch, who ſubmitted to his fate without 
peaking one word: but a deep groan ſhewed 


Hes +164 anguiſh, 


e quite ſubdued, followed them to a 
little dirty houſe in an alley, and enquiring of 
the maſter of the houſe, who was a bailiff, 


io; cauſe of the arreſt, and name of the pri- 
ſoner ; 


ren)? „ 


ſoner; the fellow, whoſe mouth Stanley bad 
opened with half a crown, told him, that the 
gentleman's name was Aprice, the only ſon of 
Sir Cadwallader Aprice, who had a pretty good 
eſtate in Wales; but that his ſon having mary 
Tried the daughter of a poor clergyman, Sir 
Cadwallader would not ſee him, and had turn'd 
| him and his wife out of doors. That they had 
|/ been in London about ſeven months, and that 
he was then arreſted for 371. Stanley's heart 
was pierced, he told the bailiff, he had not 
quite the ſum in his pocket, but he would run 
home, and bring the money for the gentleman's 
releaſe immediately. | 


In his abſence, the bailiff had given the pri- 

ſoner a full account of all that had paſſed, ſo 

that on his return, the aſtoniſhed Mr, Aprice, 

| tho' not without ſome little baſhfulneſs, received 
him as his guardian angel. 


Stanley had diſcharged the debt, and they 

were going out together, but the bailiff de- 

| manded his dues, and the diſcharge of his 
bo. bill. This Stanley alſo” paid him, and then 
thought of no further delay ; but the catchpole 

happened juſt then to be whiſpered by one of his 

men, and immediately ſaid, « Gentlemen, 
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de I'm ſorry for it, to be ſure, but as how Mr, 
ce Aprice can't go yet, unleſs indeed his ho- 
cc nour there, will be ſo generous as to diſ- 
& charge another writ here out againſt him 
& for 251. more.” The priſoner loſt his co- 
lour, and could ſay nothing. Stanley was 
vex d he had indeed brought a few pieces in 
his pocket, as from what he had ſeen, he ſuppoſed 


ſome little matter would be uſeful to the poor 


man; but 251. more he certainly could not ſpare. 


However, as he had gone ſo far, he would not 
Nop there; and anſwered, «* 1 really have it 


© not about me, but I'Il bring it in about an 
© hour.“ The unhappy man, could ſcarce 
find words, but at laſt he uttered his thanks, 
and at the ſame time, abſolutely refuſed Mr. 


Stanley's offer; for, * Sir, ſays he, I ſee this 


de villain deſigns to work upon your uncommon 
« goodneſs, and to try to draw you in by de- 
re grees ;* but God forbid, I ſhould be his ac- 
« complice, for, Sir, I owe a great deal of 
« money, and I ſuppoſe there are writs againſt 
te me from all mycreditors, All I intreat of you 
« dear Sir] is, to take this ſmall matter that 
I this day raifed on the laſt little thing I had 
« left, and carry it to the unhappy | Fg 
« of my heart and miſery. On enquiry, it 


was as . Aprice had ſuppoſed : there were 
ſevetal 
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ſeveral writs out againſt this unhappy man, to 


the amount of about 1501: a ſum that Sankey 2 
* was not maſter of. 12 


He ec and that was all he akin | 
to ſerve him if poſſible; and in the mean time 
took a direction for Mrs, Aprice. As to the 
little money the unhappy priſoner had raiſed, 
he begg' d he would uſe it himſelf, and 1 him 
leave to ſupply his _ nr 


But, good God ! what was the Mock of bis 
heart, when he ſaw that family] a little room 
without a bed, and in one corner, two ſmall 
children, wrapped up in a bed rug, in the 
height of the ſmall- pox; the miſerable mo- 
ther, whoſe more than half - ſtarved face, ſtill 

retained marks of its beauty, attending them. 
Stanley was moved beyond expreſſion, but by 


what he gave them, and the meſſage he deli - 


vered as from Mr. Aprice, the poor woman 
had no ſuſpicion of her huſband's misfortune: 
nor did Stanley intend ſhe ever ſhould; for this 
ſight was death to all his folly and vanity, 
which inſtantly fled before his humanity, He 
reſolved immediately to ſell his horſes, and ſome 
furniture, which, with what money he had, 
would about clear off this unhappy: gentleman's 
affairs: : 
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affairs: and this he put in execution the next 
morning. 


As misfortunes are ſaid ſeldom to come a- 
lone, fo may it be faid of good events, for one 
is often the parent of the other. Mr. Aprice's 
arreſt got wind, and reach'd the ears of a diſtant 
relation, tho* Stanley's humanity had concealed 
it from his wife; and this relation coming to 
ſee his miſerable lodging, and finding it ſo to- 
tally wretched, ſtruck with compaſſion, took 


him and his family to his own houſe, ſome 
diſtance from London, | 


- Stanley obſtinately concealed his name, and 
all Aprice could prevail for, was, that George 


promiſed to diſcover himſelf as ſoon as he heard 


he was no longer under the frowns of an ob- 
durate father. Thus they parted, Mr. Aprice 
and his wife to wait patiently for better times, 
and Stanley to purſue his paſſion for the 
beauteous Leonora: in which he was now a 
little perplexed,” for he was quite reduced in 


. Lloyd and he had now diſputed ſo often, that 


they knew one another very well, and never 
met, but they ſaluted, and ſometimes joined. 


— * 


i 
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It happened once that Leonora was walking 
wth Mrs. Lloyd and her fon in the Park, and 
Stanley met them. As he was entirely un- 
known to Mrs, Lloyd, it inſtantly occurred to 
him, to make uſe of his rival as an inſtrument 
to that immenſe pleaſure a lover has in walking 
with his miſtreſs, tho' not a word paſſes be- 
tween them. With the moſt perfect eaſe he 
ſaluted Mr. Lloyd, and joined him and the 
ladies. Lloyd, as he knew him to be lord 
Belfont's friend, was not over pleaſed, but he 
was at a loſs what to do; and the more ſo, as 
Stanley, in ſpite of him, contrived to get next 
to Leonora, Mrs. Lloyd had taken no notice 
at firſt, imagining it was ſome intimate of her 
ſon's, and one who knew Leonora; but turn- 
ing her eyes on the young lady, ſhe ſaw her 
in ſuch viſible confuſion, that ſhe knew not what 
to make of it. She ſaw her ſon, too, was moved, 
and the ſtranger alſo, ſhe diſcovered, was not fo 
compoſed, as he affected to be. She look'd at 
them all by turns, and at the end of the Mall, 
thought it unneceſſary to return, which was 
lucky for Leonora, who could ſcarce ſupport 
| herſelf, Not one word had paſſed till they 
came to Storey's gate, and then a crowd gave 
Stanley an opportunity to cry, „ forgiveme, 
<« dear Leonora, . ſuffer me to write 

one letter. you muſt,” ——Tbe crowd 
. ſuffered 


c.: 
ſuffered them to paſs, and he ſaw his Leonora 
to her coach. Lloyd followed, in great per- 
plexity. He ſaw ſomething ſtrange in Stanley's 
behaviour, and was reſolved to know the whole: 
but for the preſent he attended the ladies. 


Leonor had occaſion for Mrs. Lloyd's ſalta 
to prevent her fainting. That lady did not 
chuſe to aſk any queſtions, and her ſon durſt 
not; ſo they paſſed on in ſilence, while George 
took a ſolitary turn in the park, not quite ſo 
well pleaſed as he was at the firſt conceit of 
his exploit. He ſaw, he had given his miſtreſs 
ſome uneaſineſs, and perhaps offence ; which 
now gave him no little vexation. He had told 
his miſtreſs he would write, and ſhe had not 
forbad him, which he took as a ſign of conſent, 
and accordingly be went home to fulfil his pur- 
pol, _ | 
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CHAP. XVI. 


Hove will give the | ſperi of a lion to the gentleff 
Lamb. 


V the time Leonora got home, her hurry | 
had fo difordered her, that lady F ilmore | 
was alarmed. Miſs choſe to retire to her 
chamber, and Mrs. Lloyd joined ſo far as to 
fay, „ Yes, ſhe believed Miſs had better lie 
_ * down a little,” and that too with a par- 
| ticular manner of voice. Lady Filmore let her 
f grand-daughter go, and ftayed herſelf behind 
N to aſk Mrs. Lloyd what was the matter? On 
which that lady turned to her ſon, and aſked 
: him, „ what that perſon's name was that 
1 « joined them? To this Lloyd no ſooner 
| anſwered, his name is Stanley,” than her la- 
dyſhip knew more than ſhe wiſhed to hear, 


Mrs. Lloyd told her the whole, and was 
not a little ſevere on her ladyſhip, for never 
having let her into this part of the ſtory. 

Lady Filmore was a good deal diſconcerted ; 

however, the ladies ſoon made up matters, and 
Mrs. Lloyd was for her ſon's caning the fel- 
low, wherever he met him: but lady Filmore 
judged it better to take no notice of him; for 
3 the 
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ſhe let her friend know, that Stanley had al- 
ready fought a duel with a colonel, and had 
always behaved with great ſpirit. 


Mrs. Lloyd was then as much on the other 
fide the queſtion, & O law ! no, Llewellin ſhan't 
c go anear the creature bang him ! but can't 
ec one have him preſſed ?”” On being told that 
he was the fon of a very wealthy citizen, ſhe 
was quite at a loſs what to adviſe ; except that 
ſhe took ſo much care to warn Llewellin 
from danger, that ſhe almoſt provoked him 
into it: for Lloyd, a man of real ſpirit and 
courage, could ſcarce endure that he ſhould 
not be thought a match for any man ; and was 
going away in a huff to ſearch out Stanley. 
but lady Filmore prevailed on him to ſtay, not 
by ſaying there was danger in going, but by 
aſſuring him, and convincing him that it was 
unreaſonable for him to go ; and intreating him 
for Leonora's ſake, not to pay a man of Stan- 
ley's birth the compliment of ſuppoſing him to be 

his rival. She uſed the example of lord Belfont, 
whom he knew the world looked on as a man of 
honour ; yet his lordſhip ſhe aſſured him, tho? 
he was uſed worſe, as he had honoured this man 
with his friendſhip, did not think it a proper thing 
to fight him. Lloyd was thus ſatisfied, and 

; | Pro- 
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promiſed to avoid him; tho he was not a little 
nettled at his having preſumed ſo far as to 
walk with Leonora, even before his face. 


Stanley wrote his letter, and waiting on his 
friend Mrs. Slim, intreated her immediately to 
go with it, and, if poſſible, bring him an anſwer. 
To make her walk the faſter, he had ſearched 
his drawer for a pretty ſnuff- box; and yet it 
went againſt his heart to part with any of 


them: for, „Did he not buy them all for his 
Leonora? and were they not ſacred to her ?*? - 
But then it occurred to him, that Leonora was 


above ſuch.trifles, and that they were unworthy 
of her. He therefore preſented Mrs, Slim with 
the handſomeſt of all the collection. It was ſo 
pretty, that it added wings to her feet, and 
away ſhe went to lady Filmore's. She found 
them all in a good deal of confuſion. Leonora 
had been ſo diſturbed, that ſhe was a little 


teveriſh ; her grandmother, who ſincerely loved 


her, would not therefore at ſuch a time ven- 


ture to animadvert much on the morning's ad- 
venture; but contented -herſelf with ſaying, 
that ſure it was a very illadviſed boldneſs in 
the young man! indeed ſhe did not imagine 
Leonora was at all to blame in the affair ; 
but the manner in which ſhe was affected 


by 
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by it, ſeemed to indicate the ſtrength of a 
palin, "tas haped was extinguiſhed. 
x * 

When the mind is overcharged, it * 
enden difburiea üſall, and, if we cannot 
lay down the load where our reaſon tells us we 
may ſafely truſt it, yet, at leaſt we ſhall be apt 

to depoſit it where our pride is leaſt ſhocked 
to expoſe it. It was for this reaſon, perhaps, 
lady  Filmore choſe to lay open her mind to 
this woman, who was now in credit in the 
world, tho' ſhe had once been her ſervant, 
rather than to any of thoſe who were then ac- 
| tually in her ſervice. She 'talked a great deal 
to her, but ſaid nothing which we are not 
already well acquainted with, At laſt Mrs. 
Slim was ſent to ſit an hour by Miſs Filmore. 


She made many excuſes, no matter what fr 
they were, for her errand; and at laſt pre. * 
ſented George's letter. The young lady ſeemed 
offended, and the other was a little frightened, 
for fear of a diſcovery ; but at laſt, Leonora 
took the letter in her hand, not without now 
and then a ſigh. She read the ſuperſcription, - 
but would not open it ! ſhe returned it to Mrs. 
Slim, who: was going to open it for her; but 
Leonora prevented her, ſaying, if ſhe did, 
« ſhe would aſſuredly inform her grand- 
« mamma; 
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ce mamma: However, Leonora enquired 
much after her friend Miſs Fanny Stanley; 
and told Mrs. Slim, if ſhe might depend on 
her, ſhe would ſend a few lines to that friend. 
Mrs. Slim, who in her great wiſdom applauded 
the ingenuity of ſo young a girl for contriving 
the word Miſs, to conceal her writing to her 
fpark; promiſed to deliver it very ſafe into 
the young lady's own hands: and,' under the 
ſanction of this aſſurance, Miſs Filmore imme- 
diately ſat down, and wrote the following let- 
ter : . 


Dear FAN Nx, 


« /F\Hink not I have forgot you. I do 
wn ſill, and always will love you. Had I 
< early taken your advice, I had ſaved myſelf 
e and others much uneaſineſs, but *tis now 


* too late. Would you think your brother 


(whom you uſed fo to praiſe) would make me 
„ uneaſy ?—My grandmamma ſays it was an 
ce 1]]-adviſed boldneſs, and ſure, my dear, it 
© was fo. He will himſelf tell you what it 
« was, Two or three ſuch things would kill 
% me. I have been very ill all day :—and then 
* he writes to me, —ah Fanny! J confeſs to 
© you, (and if he is ſuch a man as you deſcribe 
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ec him, and I have thought him, I may con- 
ce feſs to himſelf) I have ſome ſtruggle to ſend 
et back his letter unread ;—but whatever ſtrug- 
de ole I have, I hope I ſhall always be able 
ce to do what I ought.— I told him I would 
cc read no letters from him; and my keeping 
c my word in this, may be ſome ſecurity that 
cc I ſhall not forget the reſt I ſaid. ——Tho' I 
e cannot forget him, yet I will not do any 
thing againſt my grandmamma's conſent, 
c Perhaps I think more of him, than I ought 
cc to think of any man, who does not deſerve 
 «& my whole thoughts; and if my deſire and 
ce intreaty has no weight with him, upon my 
« word I will alter my whole conduct: if I 
cc have another letter, I will ſhew it to my 
cc grandmamma. But he will not, I hope, 
tc give me any occaſion of altering my opinion 
« of him; he muſt not ſee Lloyd. On no 
cc account muſt he ſee him. If my com- 
c mands have any weight, I do inſiſt upon it; 
cc and, dear Fanny, add | your's to mine. I 
«© muſt not hear from you, nor muſt I write 
« to you. Adieu.“ 


Mrs. Slim made the moſt haſte ſhe could to 
young Stanley, and as ſhe imagined the letter 


in reality deſigned for him, gave it him at once. 
After 


tag] 
After almoſt tearing it with his lips, the ſuper - 
ſcription happened to meet his eyes, To. Mi 
Fanny Stanley: s'death woman, this is for my 


ſiſter, not me! O you fool!“ returned the 


knowing Mrs. Slim, and explained what ſhe 
thought; that it was only a cloak, George 
would not violate his Leonora's direction, but 
ran with it to his ſiſter, who ran it over, and 


gave it to him to read. She was alarmed. at 


ſome words in the letter, and aſked George, 
what boldneſs it was he had committed? George 
told her the whole ſtory, for which ſhe did 
not praiſe him, tho' fne did not ſay ſo much 
againſt it as ſhe would have done, had ſhe not 
expected ſomething worſe. He indeed con- 
demned himſelf highly, when he found his 
Leonora had been ill upon it. As to Lloyd, he 
promiſed not to meet him, if poſſible z and it 
was now the leſs likely they ſhould meet, as 
Stanley's relieving Mr, Aprice had made him 
diſpoſe of his horſes, which at leaſt would pre- 
vent their meeting in Hyde-park. . 


Leonora was now again well, and her 
grandmamma began to talk a little roundly to 
her. Lloyd alſo began to ſpeak of his paſſion, in 
ſpite of her commands to the contrary ;. and ſhe 
as often left him alone, in ſpite of the old 1a- 
dy's commands to the contrary ; who as often 
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called her to an account for it. Now young 
ladies having very good memories, Leonora 
recollected a very pretty ſentiment of lady Fil- 
more's; Madam,“ ſhe would ſometimes ſay, 
when ſhe found tears and prayers ineffectual; 
« dear grandmamma, did you not ſay to lord 
«« Belfont, it was your duty to protect me 
« from viſits that were not agreeable to me? 
« why then am I now to be expoſed to them?“ 
This ſerved twice or thrice as an opiate to her 
ladyſhip's violence, for it ſilenced her; but the 
| ſtrongeſt opiates loſe their effect by frequent ap- 
plication, and very ſoon her ladyſhip called it 

faucy and pert, and would not hear it. 


Mrs. Lloyd, in the mean time, began to be 
weary, and thought her ſon was loſing time; 
tho' he, the ſon himſelf, indeed was more aſ- 
ſiduous than ever. Innumerable were the pre- 
ſents he could not prevail on Leonora to ad- 
mit. He even ventured once ſo far as to 
mention Stanley, and diſtantly ſeemed to re- 
| ſent that a merchant's ſon ſhould find a place 
in her affections. There Leonora forgot her 
gentleneſs, and bad him inſtantly leave her. 
As he did not ſtir, ſhe would herſelf have left 
the room, but he preſumed for the firſt time, 
to ſtop her. Her indignation was now at the 
height; ſhe cried for vexation ; and catching 
JT hold 
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hold of the bell, rung with ſuch unufual vehe- 
mence, that half the hoyſe was in the room in 
2 moment, Leonora now left the room, and 
Lloyd ſtood the gaze of the ſervants, not 
knowing which way to look : when lady Fil- 
more entered to his relief. When the ſervants 


were gone, poor Lloyd was as much diſcon- 
certed at the ſight of the old lady, „Good 


God, exclaimed ſhe, what is the matter ? 


Leonora ſays you have uſed her ill: what is 
6 it, Mr. Lloyd? ſhe bids me aſk you.” Had 
lord Belfont been the cauſe of this diſtur- 
bance, the old lady would have feared ſome- 
thing very terrible; however, ſhe was not ſo 
much alarmed on Mr. Lloyd's account; ſhe 
therefore encouraged him a little, and he told 
her the whole; to wbich her ladyſhip anſwered, 
60 Pſhaw, fooliſh girl ! well, leave me now.“ 
She then went to her grand-daughter, whom 
ſhe took very ſmartly to taſk, ſaying, -** if 
« ſome levity in her conduct, had not given 
* a colour to it, nobody could have ſuppoſed 
Stanley would pretend to her. Leonora 
was now vexed, and defended herſelf with ſome 
life; the grandmother began to threaten her 
with the city; but that for once loſt its effect. 
Lord Belfont was, Leonora was ſure, too 
much 2 gentleman to inſult her, at leaſt :” 
this in favour of lord Belfont, fo alarmed the 
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old lady that ſhe began to ſoſten her looks and 
voice; to argue mildly, to reaſon calmly, to 
perſuade with gentleneſs, and then poor Leo- 
nora was ſubdued. She repented having done 
any thing to diſoblige ſo good a parent; vowed 


and proteſted that of the two, ſhe thought 


beſt of Mr. Lloyd; and gave her word and ho- 
nour, never to accept lord Belfont, on any 
terms. The lady dowager having got ſo far, 
would have gone a little farther; and got the 
like promiſe in reſpect to Stanley. But Miſs, 


with alternate white and red, only replied, 


tc tis hard I muſt again be told of that gentle- 


s man! but my grandmamma muſt do as ſhe, 


ce pleaſes.” Her tears ſtopt her, and the 
old lady went on, « nay but child!“ - when 
Leonora recovering, faid, there need no 
% names, madam, in particular, fince I give 
&< you my word, I will never yield my hand 
« to any man againft my grandmamma's con- 


« ſent.” With this the old lady was ſatiſ- 


fied, and they parted. Lloyd was to beg par- 
don, and never to be rude again, and conſe- 


quently, he might expect to be admitted on the 


uſual footing, 
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CHAP, XVII. 
A new remedy for Hyſtericks. 


L. DY Filmore now ſeeing that gentle 


means had moſt weight with Leonora, 
purſued a very mild courſe, and did every thing 
ſhe could to pleaſe and ſatisfy her; among o- 
ther methods, ſhe ordered Mrs, Trawly to ſend 
her ſome fine laces to look at. Now, tho? 
Leonora's heart was not entirely ſet upon dreſs, 
yet was ſhe not inſenſible to the little ſatisfaction 
a fine girl of faſhion may have in wearing fine 
things. The meſſage no ſoones came to Mrs. 
Trawly, than Marian was in the greateſt tre- 
pidation. At once ſhe concluded Mr. Lloyd 
was going to be happy in the poſſeſſion of her 
Stanley's miſtreſs. While ſhe was looking out 
the ornaments, her mind was in the greateſt 
perturbation, Sometimes ſhe reſolved to give 
Stanley notice; but then perhaps ſhe was wrong z 
yet theſe laces were ordered to be finer than 
lady Filmore was uſed to order before, and 
again ſhe was reſolved to ſend him word; but 


then it would be only endangering Stanley's life, 
and therefore ſhe would take no notice of the 


matter. This point ſhe balanced all night in 
G 4 her 
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her mind, and without coming to any reſolution, 


to remove all doubts, went herſelf in the morn- 
ing with the laces. Leonora would have been 
well enough pleaſed to turn over the .things, 
had it not been that Lloyd was there when they 
came, and had the aſſurance to recommend 


one; approve a ſecond, praiſe a third, and ſo 


on ; but Leonora happened always to differ in 
opinion with him ; and was at laſt ſo vexed, 
that-ſhe would take none; for Lloyd had un- 


luckily fixed on the very lace ſhe was juſt on 
the point of chuſing herſelf, if he had been leſs 


officious. The old lady was forced to bite her 
tongue, at what ſhe could not help thinking a 


little perverſe. Lloyd himſelf was at laſt lo | 


9 that he * his . 


He was ſcarcely out of the room, when ſhe 
made her choice, and lady Filmore putting on 
her ſpectacles, yay, Sure child, you miſ- 
ke take, you can't chuſe this, for 'tis one of 
*« them Mr. Lloyd approved, and which you 
& ſaid was fo vaſtly ugly; on this a little dia- 
logue enſued, which was interrupted by the 


burſting open the door by Mrs, Suſan. The 


very manner of her coming in alarmed them, 
but her inſtantly crying, “O la! my lady! 
*©my lady! Mr. Lloyd has killed young Mr. 


0 Stattleys 2 „ at once with a piercing 


ſhrick 
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ſhriek ſunk to the ground; the unhappy Leo- 
nora fell into a violent hyſterick ; and the af- 
flicted grandmother, frightened at her grand- 
child's danger, had ſcarce life enough to help 
her; but in an inſtant the room was full of 
the ſervants, ſome of whom carried Leonora 
to her chamber ; others took care of poor Ma- 
rian ; and for ſome moments, perhaps there 
never was a family in more diſtreſs. Leonora 
in a terrible hyſterick, ſometimes crying, and 
then in a loud ſhrill horrid laugh, dreadfully 
affrighted her grandmother, who now curſed 
her own wiſdom and cunning; and hated 
Lloyd for the danger he had thrown her be- 
loved child into. Doctors inſtantly attended 
her, but almoſt before they could come, the 
whole affair was known; which was no other 
than this: Stanley, tho' he could not ſee his 
miſtreſs, had a ſort of melancholy pleaſure, in 
looking at the very houſe that contained her, 
and uſed to ſtroll that way, to indulge a gloo- 
mineſs that the bad ſituation of his paſſion 
had brought on his temper, He unhappily 
chanced to be loitering about there, juſt as 
Lloyd came out of lady Filmore's. Lloyd had 


never ſeen Stanley ſince their interview in the 


park, which he always conſidered as an inſult. 
The remembrance of that, with the capricious 


treatment he had juſt received from his miſtreſs, 
” "7 both- 
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| both together made the ſight of Stanley intofera- 
ble to him. They accoſted each other, but in 
no very civil manner: Stanley, tho? after Leo- 
nora's commands, he would never have looked 
for Lloyd, was not perhaps ſorry to meet him. 
Few words paſſed, before their fwords were 
drawn, and ſome paſſes made; when Stanley's 
foot ſlipping, he came headlong down. In an 
inſtant, all lady Filmore's ſervants, and many 
others interpoſed. Lloyd went off, telling him, 
be would next morning call on him at the 
Temple. Among others, Mrs. Sufan, lady Fil- 
more's woman, running out, came juſt time 
enough to ſee Stanley fall, and concluding it 
was Lloyd's ſword had occaſioned it, ran in- 
ſtantly in again to inform her lady. 


One of the doctors, no very old man, but a 
man of ſenſe; underſtanding the affair, took 
hold of Miſs Filmore's arm, and ordering the 
room to be pretty well cleared, without ad- 
dreſſing himſelf to the patient, but ſeeming to 
talk to himſelf; << I wiſh, cried he, the devil 
had that miſchievous huſſey for frighting the 
young lady in this manner, If the fact had 
„been ſo, it was improper to tell it fo ab- 
4 ruptly; but as there is not a word of 
* truth in it, and Mr. Stanley is as well as 
« eyer he was, —_ jade deſerves to be hang'd !? 

| — Doc- 


L. 
Doctors, and all the tribe of learned theo- 
riſts and ſagacious praQitioners, avaunt! I fay, 
there was more ſenſe in the application of this 
ſoliloquy, than in the moſt laboured preſcrip- 
tion of Harvey, Sydenham, Boerhaave, or any 
other famed ſon of /Eſculapius, 3 


And it ſucceeded accordingly ; for tho Leo- 
nora was then in the higheſt diſtreſs of a ter- 
rible hyſterick, yet did ſhe give ſome heed to 
the doctor's words !—th&' ſhe had not regarded 
any thing ſaid or done before but turning 
towards him, with a kind of laugh; * ah! 
« ah! ſays ſhe, is he not killed? is he not 
ce dead?” and then, the crying ſucceeded; but 
to the great aſtoniſhment of the company, and 
of the elder phyficians too, for there were now 
three of them ; the youngeſt of them, conti- 
nued as if ſpeaking to one in her full ſenſes 3 
and aſſured Leonora that Stanley was well; 
one of the ſeniors interrupted him, ſaying, 
e they delayed time, that”——but the young 
doctor without any reſpect to phyſick, affected 
to be angry, and inſiſted, tho” no one had con- 
tradicted him, that what he ſaid was true: for 
that he had breakfaſted with George Stanley, 
honeſt George ! and that they were together 
when lady Filmore ſent for him; * and, added 
6 bs, George was fri 3htened, ww he found I 
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& was ſent for to lady Filmore's; and earneſt- 
* ly intreated me to do more if poſſible, than 
N. phyſick could do, if it was Miſs Filmore that 

©« call'd for my help: It was in vain the elder 
brothers of the wig and cane talked of writing; 
his anſwer was, C Bleſs me, Sir, you are 
«6 wonderfully incredulous, why Sir, he came 
46 with me to the door, and I would ſend for 
40 him in, to convince you,. — but J am afraid 
« it; would alarm Miſs.” Unphyſical as this 
diſcourſe might be, yet did the young lady 
-wonderfully recover herſelf, while it paſſed, 
which thoſe who chuſe not to give the credit 
of it to good ſenſe, may impute to aſlafcetida ; 
and that we may not ſeem to deſpiſe phyſick, 
to which we have in truth great obligations, 
we will own that, that this drug had its ſhare 
in reſtoring: Leonora; but we do inſiſt that 
but for what the doctor ſaid, loads of aſſa- 
fœtida had been ineffectual. The other phy- 
ſicians were vex'd to ſee her recover before 
they wrote, but Leonora now had little or no 
appearance of the hyſterick left; yet was ſo 
weak, that ſhe could ſcarce ſpeak; however, 
ſhe juſt ſaid, . How doctor! did you ſee 
« Mr, Stanley; and is he alive!” Upon 
« my word and honour he is ma'am, replied | 
« the young Æſculapius; and if you are well b 
6 gavugh, I have, your grapdmamma' s requeſt 
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ce to bring him this afternoon to drink tea.” 
Leonora ſaid with a ſigh, “ ſure *tis impoſſi- 
ble! „ they ſaid he was killed.” * Ma'am, re- 
cc turned the doctor, it was all a miſtake of that 
« fooliſh girl's, but upon my word, I ſhall 
« bring him this afternoon to tea, provided 
c you can firſt compoſe yourſelf by an hour or 
cc two's ſleep.” Leonora only ſighed out, you 
ec are very good, Sir,” and the doctors retired 
to conſult, Now this was a young doctor 
whom her ladyſhip had a regard for, and he 
was her conſtant phyſician; ſo that the ſer- 
vants always called him of courſe, tho” lady 
Filmore on this occaſion did not chuſe to con- 
Hide in ſo young a man, and called in further 
help. 


Yet he was, you ſee, of more uſe than both 
the other doctors. Inis I mention to itiew the 
neceſſity, or at leaſt expediency, of having a 
young praCtitioner concerned ; for the old ones, 
wrapt up in the clouds of the profeſſion, diſdain 
to ſearch for remedies out of the fogs and miſts 
that compoſe thoſe clouds; whereas, the young- 
er people, tho' they have not perhaps reached 
thoſe heights, ſo neither have they entirely loſt 
| fight of all other knowledge. The ſame may 
be {aid in reſpect to a young lawyer, I might, 
too, 1. ſomething in behalf of a young di- 
| vine; 
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vine; but as the whole buſineſs of this age 
is to ſecure our property, or preſerve our bo- 
dies, and as few are fooliſh enough now to 
mind their fouls, 1 ſhall wave the ſubject of 
ee | 


The young phyſician abovementioned, had 


in fact never ſeen or heard of Stanley, till now; 


but as he came in, lady Filmore juſt ſaid, « 0 
«© doctor, à report of the death of one that 
„ my dear grandchild had an unfortunate paſ- 
cc ſion for, has, I fear killed her; but he is 
« well, and I wiſh-to God I had never op- 


Ty 


The doctor only aſked his name, and 
we have ſeen what uſe he made of it. He 
thought, from what the old lady had ſaid, 
that he was juſtified in promiſing to bring him 
to tea; and he went now to inform her lady- 
ſhip of the progreſs and promife he had made, 
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We XVIII. 


Fifteen minutes time ory fork an old lady ts * 
alter her mind in. | 


ARIAN, in the mean time, fell into 
ſuch high convulſions, that the ſervants 
who were near her, thought ſhe would have 
died; and as there were three phyſicians -int 
Leonora's room, they took the liberty of call- 
ing one to Marian, who ordered ſome imme- 
diate applications; which happily in a little 
time brought her to life; and the doctor leav- 
ing directions how to proceed with her, re- 
turned to Leonora's chamber. He had before 
felt the young lady's pulſe, and gone through 
all the learned preliminaries to preſcribing, ſo he 
delayed not his brethren, whom he found juſt 
retiring to conſult, Lady Filmore, whom they 
had before ordered out of the room, as the 
fight of Leonora's diſtreſſing illneſs would 
they feared, be too much for her, met them, 
and they juſt returned into the room with her 
ladyſhip, to convince her, that Miſs was 
no longer in any immediate viſible danger, but 
was a little compoſed : they then took the 
good w_ out with them, deſiring that the pa- 


tient 
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. grand-child, it took up much of her thoughts. 
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tient might be kept as ſtill and quiet as poſſi- 


ble. Her ladyſhip would have pleaded, that ſhe 
would not diſturb her, but only ſit by her; but 
the younger doctor ſaid, „by no means; the 
< yery ſight of a perſon ſhe loved, as ſhe did 
& her grandmamma, would now, he feared, 
e too much affect her, and therefore her lady- 
6 ſhip muſt not go near her.” In this, he was 
joined by his brethren, and her ladyſhip ſub- 


mitted, and retired to her own room, while 


they went into conſultation, No one could 
more ſincerely rejoice at a child's being out of 


danger, than did lady Filmore; but ſhe no 


ſooner found her ſo, than her mind took another 
turn. She was now grieved to ſee ſuch an in- 
ſtance of the weight Stanley had with Leo- 
nora; and then again, the condition of the 
milliner's maid, her ſutlden fainting, and all 


put together, ſhe knew not what to make of, 
As for -poor Marian, when ſhe recovered her 


ſenſes, tho' it was but a moment, ſhe made 
uſe of that moment to breathe out Stanley's 
name. This Mrs. Suſan, with officious haſte 
had informed her lady of; and tho' it was not 
then heeded, for Leonora's danger employed 


the good lady's whole mind, yet now, not 


fifteen minutes afterward, when ſhe no longer 
apprehended any immediate danger of her 


She 
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She imagined ſhe ſhould be able to make ſome 
uſe of it, and to that end, ordered great care 
to be taken of Marian. The young doctor ſtaid 
behind his brethren, to ſpeak to Jady Filmore. 
He began with telling her ladyſhip, that if 
Miſs was kept quiet, and nothing ſuffered to 
diſturb or alarm her; he was ſure two or 
three days would intirely reſtore her; and 
then told her what he had ſaid, and the pro- 
miſe he had made; for which he got very little 
thanks, Her ladyſhip was fo vex'd, that ſhe 
could not help ſaying, © that family affairs 
6+ were in her opinion out of the ſphere of a 
40 phyſician' s advice;” to which the doctor 
agreed, and aſſured her ladyſhip, he diſapproved 
interfering in family affairs, as much as ſhe 
could ; but he endeavoured to ſhew that the 
preſent caſe was pecpliar, and claimed an ex- 
ception againſt the general rule. Her ladyſhip's 
anſwer was, © Bleſs me, Sir, he is the vileſt 
e profligate in town; I am much miſtaken if 
c that creature you ſaw in fits is not his, —his 
« — would you have me give my child to 
e ſuch a wretch !”” No, my lady, anſwered 
« the doctor, I would not; but I am ſure 'tis 
te neceſſary to ſhew this young lady, that he is 
6 alive; and that her fears were vain ; and af- 
e ter that, if this gentleman is not a proper 
ce perſon for Miſs, and that you don” t approve 
« of 
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. « what your ladyſhip ſuſpects.” This agreed 
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ac of him, you might, I ſhould think, make a2 
% very good handle of this woman, if ſhe is 


with her own notion: and now the doctor 


had ſome weight with her ladyſhip; but ſtill it 


puzzled her how. to admit Stanley. She had 
forbad him, and all his family, coming near her, 


and now to ſend for him, would be very odd, 
as well as mean: in this, certainly ſhe was 


not wrong, but inſtead of being angry now, 
with the doctor's interfering in family affairs, 


ſhe of her own accord told him all ſhe knew 3 


and the doctor having aſked Stanley's real cha- 
racter, ſhe ingenuouſly ſaid, © that excepting 
& his being addicted to certain irregularities of 
% youth, ſhe had no objeCtion to his character, 
e but that if his life were ever ſa good, ſtill 
<« neither his fortune, nor family intitled him 
« to Miſs Filmore, nor would ſhe ever con- 
<« {ent to it: and growing a little warm, nor 
c, doctor will I ſuffer him to come here to talk 
6 to and impoſe on the fooliſh girl!“ If, re- 


e plied the doctor, he has the leaſt ſenſe of 


% honour, your ladyſhip need not fear his 
<< making a bad uſe of the indulgence now 
40 given him: if we had any other way to con- 
40 vince the young lady, that he is not killed, 
& I ſhould prefer it; and perhaps I went too 
6 fax in  promiling to bring him, but now tis 
* abſo 


ae 
4e abfolutely neceſſary. If he does not come, 
« ſhe'll think herſelf deceived, will relapſe, 
&& and God knows what may be the conſe- 
« quence.” The danger feemed, indeed, ap- 
parent; and ſhe fad, . Well, doctor, but how” 
c can he come? ſure you would not think of 
te telling him the conſequence he is of to this 
4% unhappy girl!” Oh no, madam! T' go 
&« to him myſelf, and complain a little, as much 
« as I who am not acquainted with him may, 
« that he ſhould make a riot at your door; 
« ſay you are highly offended ;* that it fright- 
eg ened Miſs; and that you did not think you 
ce deſerved ſuch treatment from him. He will 
6 excuſe himſelf; I will ſeem convinced; and 
out of pure good will, will promiſe to intro- 
« dice him to you, to plead his excuſe; and 
&© make it a condition, that if he ſhould fee 
© Miſs Leonora, as I'll' fay he probably may, 
ce that he ſhall not ſay one word more to her; 
e than if ſhe were a ſtranger. He, you may 
depend, will make any conditions, for a 
c chance of ſeeing Miſs Filmore; and when 
„ the leaves the room, you may then talk to 
«him a little: not that 1 ſuppoſe, any thing 
<« you can ſay will have much effect on him; 


„ —however, thus I think all ene ef will 
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To all this Lady Filmore ſhook her head, 
as if ſhe diſtruſted the event ; however, the 


doctor carried her to Leonora's room, who had 


been pretty much compoſed. The young la- 
dy was a little diſturbed at the fight of lady 
Filmore, which the doctor obſerved, and re- 


peated his directions in Leonora's hearing, to 


lady Filmore, that ſhe ſhould leave Miſs to 


CHAP. XIX. 


"Tis hard for a lover to be in company with bis 
miſtreſs, and not be allowed to ſpeak to her. 


TanLEy and Lloyd had ſeparated, each 

full of deſperate reſolutions. Lloyd went 
home, where his mother (to whom that ſwift- 
winged goddeſs Fame had told that her ſon was 
in a quarrel, almoſt as ſoon as he was ſo) met 


him at the door; ſhe had been frighted out of her 


wits, at his ſuppoſed danger; ſhe equally loft 


| her wits now, for the joy of ſeeing him ſafe, 


She bleſſed her ſtars for his preſervation ; then 
ſcolded him for his folly ; ; and ſoon, in a round 
of motherly affection. Lloyd had only come home 
to prepare for a ſecond meeting with Stanley; 
e he was miſtaken: his fond mother ne 


ſooner 
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Hooner got him into his chamber, chan the 
actually turned the key, and left him to fret 
and rave alone; and not content with that, ſhe 
1 ordered three ſtout footmen to watch and guard 
J the door, while ſhe ran up and down the houſe, 


j trumpeting forth her love and affection for 
ber dear Llewellin. | 


Mean time Stanley was equally taken up with 
thoughts of revenge ; and meeting opportunely 
with his friend Martin, he inſiſted on his 
waiting on Lloyd. Martin would have diſ- 
ſuaded him, but all his arguments had proved 
ineffectual, had not the doctor appeared; who 
introduced himſelf with, “ Sir, I come to 
« you on account of the lady Filmore,” 
George was aftoniſh'd, but with wonderful 
and eager politeneſs deſired him to fit; and 
Martin leaving the room, the doctor purſued 
his plan, and every thing anſwered according- 
ly, The doctor was ſo well convinced of Stan- 
ley's innocence, that he promiſed to uſe his 
utmoſt to prevail on lady Filmore to hear his 
excuſe herſelf, and for that purpoſe, it was 
agreed that Stanley ſhould wait for the doctor 
at a coffee - houſe near lady Filmore's. George 
looked on the doctor as the beſt friend he had 
. ever met, and it was in vain for the. latter to 
"3, it 
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diſpute; he would ſee him quite down. ſtairs, 
may he would attend bim to his chariot. 


Now . was too much taken up in 
thought, the whole time the doctor was with 
him, to behave with that eaſe which commonly 
graced his manners; nor werę his ſenſes enough 
under his command, for him to give any great 
proof of a good underſtanding; yet he ſo pleaſed 
the doctor, that he pleaded highly in his fa- 
vour to lady Filmore, in the aſternoon; and 
aſſured her, as the truth was, that Stanley ſpoke 
with en reſpect of ach n. 


laue was fo dicks better | in the afternoon, 
that ſhe was up, and had got down into the 
dining-room, where ſhe appeared with certain 
languid charms that gave the lie to her illneſs, 
and made her look. if poſſible more lovely, 
than when in full health. The other phyſi- 
cians had been feeling her pulſe, looking at 
her tongue, and ſhaking their wiſe heads 
for ſome minutes; but upon the firſt appear- 
ance of the young doctor, Leonora chang'd 
colour, and he was afraid the very means he 
had deviſed to ſerve her might alarm, and 
burt her; but however, he went up to her 
with a ſmile, and whiſpered, come, cheer 
c up, a friend of mine will be here in five 

: «6 mi- 
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& minutes, if you are able to ſee him; 
and deſired her to take a few drops of that 
ſame aſſafœtida. The other phyficians then took 
their fees, and diſappeared; when our embaſſa- 
dor proceeded to give an account of his nego- 
tiation : which done, lady Filmore ſaid, <* Doc- 
ce tor you have prevailed ! ſo let him come,” 
and turning to Leonora, you my dear are 1 
ce am afraid not well enough to ſee a ſtranger!” 
4 O0 yes, my lady, cries the doctor, I could 
« with Miſs was never without company, it 
c will do her good ;” and out he went in ſearch 
of Stanley, who had been long before at the 
coffee-houſe; for after the doctor had left him, 
he no longer inſiſted on Martin's going of the 
meſlage ; he had no longer thought of Lloyd ; 
the expectation of ſeeing Leonora wholly in- 
groſſing his attention. 


On the dodtor-s n return with Stanley, the old 
lady was a little confounded; but poor Leo- 
nora could not ſupport herſelf, and George had 
the alarming fight of his miſtreſs, pale as 
death. Our friendly doctor had the good- na- 
tured precaution to have the ſalts in his hand, 
which without making any alarm, he applied 
to his patient, and prevented her fainting. 
George was bound to behave to Leonora, as 

: 648 to 
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to a ſtranger; yet it was but civil to enquire 
even of a ſtranger's health; and if he did it in 
a warmer, ſo it was in a much more auk ward 
manner, than he would have addreſſed a ſtranger; 
but the dowager frowned, the doctor put his 
finger to his noſe, and George was ſilent.— 
the doctor then whiſpered Leonora, that if ſhe 
choſe to go to her room, he would ring for 
her maid, which ſhe gently bowed aſſent to, 


for indeed ſhe wanted to be alone. As ſhe was 


going out, Stanley ſaid not one audible word, 
a little ejaculation, a ſigh, and a tear, were all 
the teſtimonies he gave of his love, The doctor 
now left the room, to ſee his other patient, poor 


Marian, 


The old lady and Stanley were no ſooner 
alone, than ſhe accoſted him, © you ſee, young 
«« gentleman, what you have done; are you not 


* aſhamed of your behaviour! * George was 


too full of the object that juſt had left his eyes, 
to make any excuſe. He confeſſed his fault, 


lamented Leonora's diſorder, and ſo far from 


blaming lady Filmote, he applauded her for 
her oppoſition; owning he was not, nor could 
not be worthy of ſuch an angel. He was alſo 
wond'rous reſpectful to her ladyſhip, tho' ſhe 
did not ſeem affected much by it, „ but 
bad him * over thinking of Leonora, 
for 
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« for ſhe would never give her conſent 
«to it, even tho' Leonora had, which ſhe 
& took upon her to ſay was not the caſe;“ 
and his anſwer was, © if your ladyſhip ſtays 
6 till you find a man who deſerves Leonora, 
« I fear ſhe will never be a wife; but for my- 
& ſelf I do not, I own deſerve her. Think of 
« her I muſt, tho” at the utmoſt diſtance. May 
ce heaven bleſs her! and God bleſs you for 
« your worthy care of her!“ The good lady 
was not diſpleaſed at George's manner, but 
he was only a merchant's ſon, a man of no 
family, no great fortune; and the firſt her 
ladyſhip was bent upon; nor had ſhe any ob- 
jection to the ſecond, 


The doctor being in the mean time with 
Marian, aſked her abundance of queſtions, to - 
fiſh out any connexions ſhe might have with 
Stanley ; but either ſhe was too ill, (for the 
convulſions had left her in a fever) or ſhe 
had recollected herſelf, and was afraid of diſ- 
covering too much; ſo that all the doctor's que. 
ſions availed him little. She was fitting in an 
arm chair, and the doctor adviſed her to go to 
bed, and fo had the ſervants before; but all to 
no purpoſe, She begg'd ſhe might be ſuf- 
fered to go home. This the doctor oppoſed, 
as being dangerous, ſo ill as ſhe was ; and he 
Vol. II. H was 
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was arguing this point with her, when an aC- 
cident diſcovered what the doctor's cunning 


had for half an hour been in vain labouring 


at. A ſervant came in, to tell the doctor 


that Mr. Stanley deſired to ſpeak to him be- 


fore he went, —At the name of Stanley, Ma- 
rian ſtarted from her chair crying, „what? 


« what Stanley?“ the doctor at once took 


his cue, and anſwered, << Mr, George Stan- 
ce ley, that they ſaid was dead, © and is he 


„ not? is he then alive! bleſſed be heaven! 


<« I praiſe my God ! then I can die in peace!“ 
and fell again into her chair. The good 
young man who attended her, felt her diſ- 
treſſes, and pitied her. She again recovered, 
and turning on him, ſhook her head, ſaying, 
&« ah Sir, do not flatter me, do not deceive a 
cc young unhappy creature !” Indeed I don't,” 
replied the doctor: if you pleaſe I'll ſend for 
c him.“ With a half ſmile, half convulſion on her 
countenance, ſhe looked ſtedfaſtly on him, as 
if doubtful what to do, but at laſt, « No, ſays 


4“ the, he muſt not ſee me here, and ſighing, 
er yet I ſhould be glad to ſee him, 


but he 
& muſt not ſee me, then, my good girl, ſays 
& he, Mrs. Suſan will ſupport you to the win- 
„dow, and I will walk with Mr. Stanley by 
< jt, to convince you that I don't deceive you.” 


Stanley, who little expected his quondam dam- 


5 


LT 
fel was in the houſe, when he was going, 
had only ſent for the doctor to thank him, and 
to beg the liberty of calling on him to enquire 
after his dear Leonora, Marian ſaw him, 
and fell on her knees, to thank heaven for 
his ſafety : but not a ſyllable paſſed her lips, 
which the obſervant Mrs. Suſan did not carry 
to her lady. This woman never 'was deficient 
in her intelligence : not that lady Filmore loved 
ſcandal, or tittle-tattle, but how could ſhe 
help it, if her woman would run on? Mrs. Su- 
ſan was ſenſible of the trouble her morning 
exclamation had occaſioned ; and therefore was 
very diligent now to make amp by reports, 


that ſhe gueſſed would not be diſagreeable to 


her lady; for ſervants are ſtrangely ſagacious in 


hitting upon what their maſters and miſtreſſes 


Eke to hear: nor is it impoſſible that lady 
Filmore might haye hinted to her woman, 
to watch the girl above ſtairs.— Mrs. Suſan was 
juſt telling her miſtreſs the laſt circumſtance, 


when the doctor who had ſtept to Leonora's 


chamber after he parted with Stanley, came 


into the room, to let lady. Filmore know, he 
had left the young lady pretty well, and that if 


ſhe was kept quiet, a few days would, he was 
ſure, intirely, reſtore her, 


'H2 CHAP. 
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The ladies fully reconciled. 


T* doctor was ſcarcely gone, when Mrs. 
Trawly arrived. Her maid had come out 
early in the morning. come out too with a 
conſiderable parcel of goods, and not returned 
to dinner. The good woman was ſomewhat un- 
eaſy, and when it came to tea-time, and no 
Marian, no lace, come back, ſhe was very 
anxious for her goods; and. reſolving to look 
after them, came to lady Filmore's, Her lady- 


ſhip was very glad to hear ſhe was come, and 


ordered her to be ſhewn in, but not to let her 
ſee Marian. When ſhe came in, the old lady 
taſked her pretty ſmartly for ſending ſuch a bo- 
dy to her. Mrs. Trawley when ſhe found her 
things ſafe, was very willing to ſatisfy her lady- 
ſhip in every thing. She confeſſed, indeed 
the creature was not fit to have the honour of 
c waiting on her la'ſhip; and be ſure, if her 


s la'ſhip had not ſeemed to take a liking to 


6 her, the had never ſent her to her la'ſhip.“ 
The wary dowager did not want compliments 
but facts; and therefore inſiſted on having a 
full and particular account. The good woman 
e her cuſtomer bent on haying the whole 


ſtory, 
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ftory, reſdlved to reyeal all ſhe knew, which in- 
deed was not a great deal; for ſhe had got the 
ſtory by halves from Mrs. Mechlin. She there- 
fore told lady Filmore, «< that be ſure a young 
« gentleman had ruined her in Germany, and 
« brought her over with him, and afterwards 
« when ſhe was with child by him, had left 
her.“ She either did not know of the 1701. 
he gave her, or forgot to mention it, but af-- 
fured her ladyſhip, © that ever ſince ſhe had 
<« lived with her, ſhe had taken up and be- 
« haved very well.” Lady Filmore defired to 
know the name of the man who had debauched 
her, but that Mrs. Trawly did not recollect, 
or perhaps never had. heard; and when her 
ladyſhip aſked was it Stanley, ſhe did not 
know, ſhe ſaid : but on a repetition, again 
and again, of the ſame queſtion, ſeeing her la- 
dyſhip was reſolved it ſhould be him, ſhe re- 


collected the name, and was pretty figs: "twas 
Stanley. : 


Lady Filmore would not at another time 
have been beiter pleaſed to have found a poor 
gir! innocent, than ſhe was now to find Marian 
guilty.. She ordered, however, the greateſt: 
care to be taken of her; but all her perſua- 
ſions and intreaties could not prevail on the 
unhappy gt: to ſtay, tho“ it was night, and 
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tho' ſhe. was really very ill; inſomuch that 
the doctor had thought it dangerous for her to 
go out: yet ſhe would not ſtay, and Mrs. 

Trawly did not now chuſe to take back ſuch a 
creter; but lady Filmore finding the poor girl 
would not ſtay with her, ordered her own 
coach, which was a very warm one, to take 
her home; deſiring Mrs. Trawly to take all 


poſſible care of her, and ſhe would be at the 


charge herſelf. And now Mrs. Trawly again 
changed her tone, O lack! ay be ſure, 

twould be pity to deſart the poor young 
c creter, and inſiſted on going home in the 
very coach with her, to take care -of her. 
Lady Filmore's benevolence would at any time 
have induced her to do a good-natured cha- 
ritable act, but ſhe had now another point 
in view, to which all her care of Marian was 
directed. She diſmiſſed Mrs. Trawly and 
ber fervant, with no ſmall ſatisfaction to herſelf, 
and then went to ſit a little with her grand- 
daughter, to whom ſhe was all good humour, 
and gave not the leaſt hint of any thing that 
had paſſed. 


In the mean time, Mr. Lloyd had ſpent but 
an uneaſy day. Aſter having fretted and vexed 
himſelf a long while, his good ſenſe at laſt told 
008! that if he did not promaale to keep out of 

Stan- 


111 
Stanley's way, his mother's fondneſs would do 
ſomething to make both him and herſelf ridi- 
culous; he therefore came to terms with her, 
and regained his liberty. 


The next day, Leonora was much better, 
and Mrs. Lloyd came, almoſt determined to 
break off with lady Filmore; but being let 
into her ladyſhip's deſign of ſetting Leonora 
againſt Stanley, by acquainting her with his 
commerce with Marian (without any deſign of 
ſaying that commerce was at an end] Mrs. 
Lioyd was induced to continue the treaty. La- 
dy Filmore was however afraid to unmaſk her 
batteries, till Leonora had fully recovered her 
ſtrength ; indeed ſhe would ſometimes throw in 
a few ſmall ſhot, as a little pity on the poor girl 
that fainted away, and ſo on; and as Leoncra 
gathered ftrength, ſhe would wonder at the 
reaſon of the girl's fainting : and ina day or two 
more would cry, “ ſure the creature could not 
e know Mr. Stanley?“ theſe things, dropt with 
judgment, had their effect, and roufed Leonora; 
for tho' ſhe had herſelf reſolved to forget Stanley, 
yet could ſhe not endure that he ſhould think 
of any one elſe, nor did it at all pleaſe her to 

imagine, that he would, or could beſtow a look 

on any but herſelf, She could not help putting 

the ſeveral circumſtances concerning Nis. 
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* together; for there was not one of themof which 
the careful Mrs. Suſan did not take care to in- 
form her : not indeed by the expreſs order of 


her miſtreſs, for ſhe was ſo good a ſervant, 
that where ſhe ſaw the ſaying a thing to a third 
perſon, \ would pleaſe her lady, ſhe never failed 
ſaying 1 it, tho? that third perſon ſuffered ever ſo 
much in hearing it, as Leonora certainly did. 


She would lometimes, with'a little more red in 


her face than ſhe commonly carried, bid the 


impertinent hold her tongue; but then again, 


ſhe would ſolten and relent, and Suſan would 


run on, till the gentle Leonora was glad of the 
eaſe her tears gave her. Not one circum- 
ſtance of her behaviour, did the faithful wait- 
ing woman omit to her good lady, who related 
the whole again to Mrs, Lloyd; and began to 
hate Stanley fo much, that ſooner than he 
ſhould have Leonora, ſhe, would let her fon 
have taken ſomething of leſs money than ſhe 
before expected. Her ſon himſelf was vexed to 
the; heart; he had an affection for Miſs Filmore, 
and if tis his fate to have her, will, 1 doubr 


mamma, to go twenty paces without a foot- 
man at his heels. It may be ſaid, why did he 
ſuffer this ? Ican' 't anſwer this query ; but there 


We: ſome notable ladies, who from the hour 
they 


183 ] 
they make a man their huſband, by _ 
obedience to him, from that moment ſubject 
that ſame lord and maſter to a more blind and 
implicit obſervance of their will, than ever a 
Mooriſh ſlave paid to an Eaſtern ſovereign ; and 
this tyranny they maintain over the whole fa- 
mily, ſons, daughters, couſins, all who are with 
in her houſe; Young Lloyd, tho' he was two 
or three and twenty, had been ſo broke to the 
yoke, that he had no thought of throwing it 
off, tho' it galled him; which is one reaſon: 
why it will be a pity if he ſhould ever call 
Leonora wife, for it will be throwing away a 
man already broke to the hand, on one who 
will never wiſh. or affect to command her huſ- 
band; The old ladies, however, ſeemed cloſer 
allied than ever; and that they might make 
the moſt of the German girl's ſtory, they had 


fent for Mrs. Trawly; and as ſhe named Mrs. 


Mechlin, they ſent for her tho. 


Marian had, a obflrviits of her- promiſe, 


never mentioned a word of. Leonora. Her: . 


miſtreſs would ſometimes- ſay, * ay, ay, I. 
&« told you ſo ;. I knew he'd leave youfor an- 
« other. Never. truſt another of 'em; but F 
© wonder,. who has he got now? prithee tel: 
« me. Poor Mutian's anſwer always was, 


Indeed he has got no body elle; but don't: 
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t talk any more of that, pray don't.“ Such 


an anſwer, was far from ſatisfying the old mil- 
liner, who, tho* really a good woman, yet 


loved to know all and all about it, in every 


thing; and on ſuch occaſions, - would turn up- 

on Marian, „What do ye tell me that? puh! 
I know better: the feller now pretends love 

ec ſomewhere elſe, I warrant does he.. 

Marian would then ſigh, let fall a tear, and ſeal 
ber lips in ſilence. 


CHAP. XXI. 
A flory never leſes by telling. 


| ITH theſe ſuſpicions, and thoſe not 

cleared up, and with all the know- 

ledge of real fats that Mrs, Mechlin had, no 

wonder ſhe told the ladies, that after de- 
<« bauching her in Germany, and bringing her 

„ over here, he turned her off, and took to 

cc another,” That rt to another, was nuts to 


_ the ladies; they wiſhed it in their hearts to be 


true, and poor Mrs. Mechlin really thought it 
ſo. She did indeed mention the money he gave 
her; but that, the ladies did not much regard, 


and diſmiſſed Mrs. Mechlin with wonder- 


ful civility : Mrs. Lloyd deſiring her. (for it 
was at Mrs. Lloyd's. houſe this interview hap- 


e 
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was, he now intrigued. When they were alone, 
lady Filmore indeed ſaid, < ſhe could not be- 
c lieve he had now any body elſe: ſhe rather 
"46 feared ſhe ſaid, he Had left this gitl, from 
ce his attachment to Leonora ;” but Mrs. Lloyd 
cried pſhaw to that, <* did'not J, ſays ſhe, aſk 
« her, are you quite ſure he had another? and 
« did not her anſwer confirm it?” We are ea- 
ſily induced to believe what we wiſh to be 
true ; ſo that Mrs, Lloyd had no great trouble 
in perſuading lady Filmore ; who went home 
thinking it high time now to open the affair 
to Leonora. With a great deal of good ſenſe 
and affection, ſhe ſet before her the danger of 
a young woman's letting a man, inferior to 
her, in rank eſpecially, hold a place in her af- 
fections. She then ſpoke plainly of Stanley; 
ſhe allowed him all his merit, but then his vaſt 
profligacy in reſpect to women; his inſincerity; 
his daring to keep up a criminal connexion 
with a creature, while he pretended love to her, 
with a great many other aggravations. Poor 
Leonora had been almoſt ſubdued by her 
grandmamma's manner, and fat ſilently, with 
her lips trembling, till this laſt ſentence; and 
then ſhe burſt into ſo violent a fit of tears, 
that it was not unlike an hyſterick; ſo that 

the good old lady almoſt repented having 
. „ doe | | laid 
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ſaid ſo much: but Leonora recovering her- 


ſelf, the old lady went on ſaying, ſhe owned 


te ſhe never thought Stanley a match for a child 


« of hers, as being of no family, and having 
& no conſiderable fortune; but till ſhe might 
40 perhaps excuſe her thinking of him, while 
64 his affection ſeemed to call for a return from 


44 her.” But, now ſays ſne, that you ſee 


ce his loye i is all affectation; that he has be- 
60 trayed his friend lord Belfont who had 
« ſerved him, and baſely impoſed on you who 


« had a good opinion of him; ſure, child, 


« you gannot think of him? you muſt not, my 
« deat.” — I will not, my dear grandmamma, 
« ſaid the lovely Leonora in tears, I will not, 


4 nay I did not ;—for ſure J had no reaſon :t—- 
« only to have a good opinion of him z—and : 
4 that I had, "becauſe 1 heard you fay, he was 


« become very good, and had left thoſe bad 


« ways; ſurely he can't be ſtill ſo wicked ?”— 


Lady Filmore was not much pleaſed with this; 
bowerar ſhe purſued her courſe, and offered to 


bring Mrs. Mechlin to her, but that Leonora 
diſdained. Her ladyſhip dwelt too much on the 
baſeneſs of his deſerting and leaving to the 
wide world a poor unhappy creature, that had 
left her country, and her friends for his ſake. 
She did not at all think it, neceſſary, great as 


ber love for truth was, ** his proviſion 
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for her. Leonora knew not what to fa „or- 


believe. She wiſhed to think George incapable 
of deceiving her; but the proefs ſeemed too 
ſtrong to be controvertable. Nothing more 
hurts our vanity, than to find our judgment 
contradicted by the ill behaviour of one we 
expected the beſt things from; and this even in 
common caſes: but where a young lady finds: 
herſelf deceived by the man ſhe had judged: 
ſo favourably of, as to think he deſerved Ber- 
ſelf, —there the diſappointmetit is aggravated 


above meaſure. Hence the gentle Leonora 
was agitated and tortured beyond deſcription... 


She would cry, and ſigh, then dry her tears, 
and beg grandmamma's pardon, for contra- 


dicting her ſo long; then cry again; then 


reſolve to examine further; then all was too 


plain; then ſhewould do whatever her ladyſhip. 
pleaſed ;—then fink into a chair, weep: and la- 


ment her fate; — then rouſe henſelf,, and ſay | 


ſhe'd write to Miſs Stanley, and give it under 


her hand, that her brother had no right to- 
her.— The old lady at once caught hold of 


"2% 


this, and coolly replied, «« Why, my dear, 1 


« think it would be paying him too great a. 
e compliment, and not keeping up your own. 
« dignity; it might imply, you once had a 


« regard for him; therefore, perhaps you. had 


better not! O yes; ſhe ſaid ſhe Would; and 
5% - ſeizing 
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ſcizing the pen and ink, wrote two words, and 
tore the ſheet; wrote again, but that did 
not pleaſe; and tried a third, with the ſame 
ſucceſs. 5 


But the old lady perceived, I doubt, ſome 
little alteration of the young one's mind, and 
ſaid, Leonora, my dear, I don't wonder at 
your being diſturbed ; your reſentment is juſt ; 
but in the hurry you are in, *tis impoſſible 
you ſhould write; give me the pen, you ſhall 
copy it. Leonora got up without making any 
anfwer, and indulged herſelf in tears, while the 
old lady wrote. | 


Dear Miſs STANLE Y, 


Know your friendſhip to be ſuch, that I 
| may depend upon it on all occaſions, I 
cc therefore entreat you to burn every letter 
« you may have of mine. If I once thought 
« more of a certain gentleman than you ad- 
« yifed, I have now opened my eyes, and 
« think of him no more, nor muſt he think 
t of me: tho I pretend no right to com- 
« mand him; for what he thinks or does, is 
ce upon my word, indifferent to me; and if he 
6 has any ſenſe of honour, upon knowing that 
«I am reſolved to than my grandmamma in 
"66 — 
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« every thing, and that I do obey her without 
« reluctance, | he will give me no farther 
« trouble. You will pardon my ſaying, I can- 
« not deſire an anſwer, tho' I am your ſin- 
ce cere friend, 


« LEOXORA FILMOoRE.“ 


The old lady valued herſelf much on thus 
taking in her grand-dayghter to promiſe obe- 
dience ; and turning to her, come, my dear, 
6 ſays ſhe, this I believe will do; tho tis do- 
« ing him too much — bo 5 6 yes grand- 
« mamma,” returned the afflited fair, “1 
« think it is, and it may be better not to ſend 
« it,” but the dowager frowning anſwered, 
« how Miſs! am I your jeſt then? you make 
ec me write, and then, farſooth, alter your ming ! 
« come madam, write this:“ — The grand- 
daughter was frighted, and obeyed ; and when, 
fhe had gone through it, Oh! what would ſhe 
. have given to have dared to tear it! The old 
lady read it over, and altered ſome twenty 
miſtakes, tho' there was not in England a 
more correct writer than Miſs Filmore.— She 
then bid her fold it up, and ſeal it, and while 
the dowager was looking into the ſtreet, Leonora 
could not help adding, «© Ah Fanny, had your 
6 brother not deceived me baſely, I had never“ 
but the old Jady turned round, and ſhe could 


* | 
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add no more: ſo a ſervant conveyed it to tlie 
city; and Leonora was again worked up by 
the old lady into ſuch diſdain of Stanley, that 
ſhe, in pure revenge, went voluntarily down, 
to fit with. Lloyd, who happened to call. 


While George, who chanced to be in the 
city, had the mortification to read the letter 
from Leonora, the few words at the bottom 
ſhewed plainly, ſomebody had miſrepreſented 
him, and impoſed on her; but he could fend. 
no anſwer by the ſervant, who had punctually 
obeyed his old lady in leaving the letter, and. 
walking off immediately. 


Stanley reſolved to have recourſe to his old 
friend Mrs. Slim, but alas! as he was going to | 
her, a little accident happened, that unluckily 
prevented his proceeding, with that expedition 
at leaſt, which a man, jealous of his honour, 
and a lover fond, to diſtraction, of his miſtreſs, 
would have wiſhed to uſe :—and this accident. 
was no other than his being arreſted; 


The reader may remember. the-worthy Mr. 
Blueball, to whom. our hero was, at this un- 
ſeaſonable time, indebted for a conſiderable 
ſum. The bond had become due two days, 
and his friend. Sourgrape, who had promiſed 0 


An: 


1 

anſwer it, was again out of town. George 
would not have been ſo ſilly, at any other 
time, to have made reſiſtance; but to be ſtopt 
at ſuch a critical moment, he could not indure 
it. However his reſiſtance was in vain, for 
not having io much as a ſtick in his hand, 
he was in a moment overpowered and con- 
veyed by the commander of the party to the ve- 
ry houſe from whence he had 1 releaſed: 
poor Mr. Aprice. 


CHAP, XXII. 


Tis a good time for 4 rogue to catch held of a 
man, toben he is going about a. love affair, he 


then conſents to any thing. 

EVER was a man's mind in more agi- 
N tation than Stanley's ; yet the diſgrace of 
being arreſted ; his inability of paying the debt, 
without his father's knowing it; the ſhame of 
owning it to his father; the uncertainty of his. 
father's agreeing to pay it, when made ac« 
quainted with it; all theſe things were loft in 
the one vexation, that it obſtructed his love. 
What to do, which way to turn him, he 
knew not. He was arreſted in a little bye place, 
which, if he had concerned himſelf now about 
his credit, he might have thought a lucky circum- 
ſtan®, as his diſgrace was not ſo publick ; but 
we weak-ſighted mortals think affd call many 


things 
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- things accidents, that are not ſo, for theſe fel- | 


lows had their directions to dog him from his 
father's, and nab him as he paſſed through 
ſome dark paſſage or other. He ordered his 
friend Martin to be ſent for; but the fellow 
could not find out Martin, for one plain rea- 
ſon, he never went to look for him. 


Again he called the porter, and bid him go 
here, go there, go every where, and not re- 
turn without delivering the note he gave him to 
captain Martin. When the elo returned, he 
ſaid, „he gave the gemman the note, but he 
&« ſaid as how he was engaged, and could not 
ce come.“ © You lie, you dog!“ cries Stan- 
ley, and would have ſtruck the fellow, but he 
was too nimble, and being out of arms reach, 
ſwore vehemently to what he ſaid. Stanley 


was now loſt in grief and ſurprize. His miſ- 


treſs was impoſed on, and entertained ſuſpicions 
injurious to his honour ; and now that he wiſhed 
above all things to ſatisfy her of his innocence ; 
when every moment ſhe continued in theſe 
ſuſpicions, - more and more endangered the 
loſs of her for ever; at ſuch'a time, that the 
friend. from whoſe zeal alone, he hoped to 
redeem his reputation, to find that friend falſe, 
or even but to ſee cauſe for ſuſpecting him, 

* Was 
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was ſuch accumulated diſtreſs, as almoſt dis- 
tracted him. But tho' the fellow had ſwore 
that Martin refuſed to come, it was nevertheleſs 
falſe, for the bailiff had got his cue, and tho 
he would let Stanley pay as much and fre- 
quent porterage as he pleaſed; yet would he 
take eſpecial care, that the porter ſhould be 
one of his own myrmidons. In ſhort, he him- 
ſelf reſolved to perſonate all friends to whom 
any notes or meſſages were ſent. They were 


all accordingly delivered to him; and he ſent 
back the anſwers, 


Stanley was almoſt mad, to find himſelf thus 

deſerted ; but towards evening, the kind Mr. 

Blueball paid him a viſit, “ Your ſervant, 

« your ſervant, young gentleman,” ſaid this 

N ſcoundrel. Stanley, vexed as he was to the 
heart, did not know how to behave to the fel- 
| low. Had he indulged his inclination, he 
| would have out-ranted Zanga in execrations z 
j but his reaſon ſubduing his paſſion, he civilly 
| intreated the wretch he hated, offered him any 
bond, any ſurety, for any ſum he pleaſed, pro- 
vided he would releaſe him. „ Why aye,” 
returns the miſer, © juſt as I ſaid, when 
you young gentlemen have your ends of we 
„that are fools enough to let you have our 
& mo- 
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& money ; away fyou runs, and never thinks 
« of paying. Why here ha'nt 1 gin ye a 
«<< month already? didn't I warn you a week 
<« before your time; did'nt I come to you the 
< day you ought to have paid it? and your 
< anſwer truly was, a few days, and my friend 
& Mr. Sourgrape will be in town, and will fur- 
*niſh the caſh ;—is not all this true? George: 
fat gnaſhing his teeth for anguiſh ; every word: 
the fellow had ſaid was true, yet was he not 
the leſs a falſe villain, tho* he got hold of a 
firing of truths. Blueball continued with an 
aſtoniſhing impudence, „Well then, can 
<-you blame I7— “ no Sir, Il blame no. 
one, anſwered Stanley, let me but go out 
<« for two hours now, and T']l worſhip you. 
Fl ſign any bonds, 1'1] do any thing; I have. 
« ſuch--urgent buſineſs, let me but go for one 
c hour, I'll return, brand me for a villain if I 
& don't'”—and me for a fool,“ returned the 


jeering old miſer, if I do. No, no, old 


birds are not caught with chaff; and indeed, 
tho* George thought it very hard not to be truſt- 
ed, yet certainly Blueball would have acted in- 
conſiſtently in letting his debtor out of his 
hands. George began to rave, but was ſtopt 
by Blueball's ſaying, well, go on! I came 
* ma dut if you don't like it, leave it, 

„ 
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« that's all.” „ Like it! yes by 3 

<« name the terms that may this night give me 

my liberty, Ill comply with any thing.“ 
<6 Nay do what you pleaſe, I only came to 
<< tell you, your friend Mr. Sourgrape is re- 
<« turned to town; I met him coming in this 
« afternoon : now we may ſee whether he 
c will lend you the money, or bail you; for 

« Sourgrape is a good man! yes, I'd take 
<< his bail.” Stanley was in extaſy to hear that 

Sourgrape was come to town. He was now 

ſure of being releaſed, Without. delay he ſent 

for this friend ; and like 4 friend, without de» 

lay, Sourgrape came to him. 


Stanley rejoiced to ſee him, and he as co» 
piouſly-condoled with Stanley, on finding him 
in ſuch a place; his friendſhip even went ſo 
far, that he abuſed Blueball for his exactneſs. 
« Could you not, ſays he, have ſtaid a fortnight 
« or three weeks? J ſhould then be in caſh; 
« and my friend here ſhould not want any 
ee thing I had.” O how Stanley rejoiced in 
ſo good a friend! he thank'd him, and em- 
braced him, and then deſired him to bail 
him.“ Why as to bail, looke Mr. Stanley, if 
« as how I had the money, d my ſ—, 
„George Stanley ſhould not want it: but as 
« to bail, I have ſworn indeed, I have 


« I have 
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. I have ſworn never to bail my father, locke; 
and had his father been in diſtreſs, Sourgrape 
certainly would have kept his word. It was in 
vain then, that Stanley urged his important bu- 
_ Lineſs, the neceſſity and urgency in his affairs, 
for his liberty that night; for Blueball would 
not ſubmit to his- ſtirring without bail; and 
Sourgrape religiouſly kept his vow not to be 
bail. Stanley was hurt to ſee this in his friend 
too; but that friend ſaid. D-— me, I am 
© ſorry I ever made this vow, by G— am I, 
« for your ſake; but d— my blood, when a 
e man does ſwear, why faith he muſt keep his 
&« oath, that he muſt you know; beſides 
te I've loſt ſo much !——but have you no 
« friend you'll ſend to? where's your captain 
ce now ? there what's his name captain 
cc Martin?“ alas anſwered the unhappy * 
ley, & all the world have deſerted me.” 
« Surely not!“ cried Sourgrape ; and hugeous 
angry he was to hear that Martin bad refuſed 
to come; and much he diſclaimed againſt 
falſe friendſhip. It grew very late, George 
{till offering to comply with any terms, Blue- 
ball inſiſting on the money or bail, and Sour- 
grape perſiſting in the obſervance of his vow ; 
till at laſt it happened, by mere accident I 
ſuppoſe ! Blueball, on a ſudden thought, cries 
out, © egad I've thought on't ! for fegs I pity 
' «© the 
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4 the young gentleman, and would let him 
go; but I ſhould never think to thrive 
« after, if I let a man off without paying, 
« when once I had got him.“ * Well Sir, 
ce ſays George, haſtily, tell us what you have 


«© to propoſe? let it be what it will, if it but 


c put's me at liberty ?—and a deep ſigh, with 
a look to heaven, was all he could add. Sour- 
grape, who knew his ſituation, gueſſed it was a 
good time to go on, and gave the wink to 


Blueball; who proceeded, <£* Why, befure 
„„Mr. Sourgrape has often ſuffered by his good 


c nature; ay, too often, by G—,” ſaid 
Sourgrape 3 well then, beſure you're right, 
c Sir, to be careful, replied Blueball, but ſup- 
& poſe now I have hit of a method to pleaſe 
& all parties?“ “ Prithee, cries George, 
„ proceed, and keep us not in ſuſpence ; give 
© me but this night's liberty, and you ſhall 
„have any thing, every thing.“ Nay, 
« nay Sir, I want nothing but my own, 
„ but I ſpeak for your advantage, young 
„* gentleman z** «© ſpeak on then,” cries George, 
and the other continued, «© why, you know 
te the eſtate your father purchaſed in War- 
« wickſhire ;——now Sir! mayhap, if you 
“make over your intereſt therein to Mr. Sour- 
« prape, mayhap he will be your bail, Stan- 
ley, in ſpite of his blindneſs, now began to 


ſee 
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ſee . a bubble he had been. It was now 
too late at night for him to have done any 


thing, had he been at liberty; yet his eager- 


neſs to be unrefained from clearing himſelf to 
Leonora, made him willing to conſent, with 
this eyes open, to any thing. His friend 
Sourgrape, anſwered Blueball's propoſal thus ; 
Bail I won't be for any man,—yet, I'd be 
c glad to ſerve my friend Mr. Stanley, But 
de what do you mean, Mr. Blueball, by 
« talking of his making over his right 


* do you think me as great a rogue as your- 


« felf, to propoſe his making over that to me, 
« as a ſecurity for being his bail? why you 
ce old knave, do you know that his intereſt in 
<« thateſtate is worth ten times your louſy debt?” 
« Nay, nay Mr. Sourgrape, I did but propoſe 
ce it, ſo good night, if you don't like it,” ſaid 
the pawnbroker, and ſeemed going off, Stanley 


_ renewed his intreaties toSourgrape, who adhered 
© religiouſly to his vow ; but ſaid, © my dear 


« Stanley, I love thee, by Jove I do! and 


« would lend thee the money if I had it!—let 


« me ſee! you Mr, Blueball, I believe would 
« take my bond for —“ ay, ay, interrupted 
« the other, I would truſt your bond for a good 
« many thouſands.” „ Well, and pray Mr. 
« AY ſince you have ſo good an opinion 
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ce of me, what ſum could you ſpare,” why 
anſwered the other, “ if you wanted it, be- 


« lieve I could command about 4000 1. or 


« thereabouts; 4000 J. repeated Sourgrape, 
« that is not enough, by — let me ſee,” — 

and ſeemed to calculate, —** by, by, 7001.” 
and turning to Stanley, „George, I would 
« wiſh to ſerve you; I know your affairs re- 


ce quire money, if you were in caſh now, you : 


ce might marry the lady in ſpite of them all, 
ce and live handſomely till old Scrape died; 
© and then you know your lady muſt bring 
ce you a fine fortune,” George was all atten- 
tion, and his friend proceeded, “ now, tho? I 
“love you, my boy; yet it is but fair I ſhould 
& ſecure myſelf. Since Mr. Blueball has men- 
ce tioned it, if you have a mind to ſell your in- 
ce tereſt, Il give you a good price for it, tho? 
& I am at the inconvenience of borrowing and 
ce paying 5 per cent. He ſays he'll let me have 
« 4ocol. but I think I know the price of 
&« things as well as another; and d— me, 
“ George, I would ſooner be a little loſer my- 
« ſelf, than wrong my friend. Tis worth about 
«© 7001. more. I'll pay you down the 4000 1. 


& tomorrow morning; I'll take your debt on 
„ myſelf, and give you my note for the re- 


„% mainder, payable in ſeven days.“ George 


was not ſo ignorant, but he plainly faw 
Vor, II. e that 
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that Sourgrape was groſsly impoſing on him; 
but then the preſent convenience of ſuch a 
ſum, had great temptations; and what Sour - 
grape had dropt of his gaining Leonora ſpeedily, 
and of a great fortune at Scrape's death ; not- 
withſtanding all the difficulties he was ſo well 
aware of, was not without its weight with 
Stanley: who without much heſitation, agreed 
to all that had been-propoſed, provided they 
would inſtantly diſmiſs him. 


Sourgrape, who doeh George's temper and 
genius, had expected to ſucceed by ſurprize; 
by dazzling bim with a good ſum, at a time 
he was in actual diſtreſs; and had prepared all 
things ready, that the whole might be finiſhed, 
and made ſecure to him, before Stanley recol- 
lected himſelf. 


As ſoon as they had come to this agree- 
ment, they were going together to a tavern, 
to fign and ſeal; when a little accident hap- 
pened, that at once robbed theſe vultures of 
their prey, and ſaved Stanley from tuin. 
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CHAP, XXIII. 


| Ol gentlemen have firange notions 4 their ons 
| muſtreſſes. 


H O' Stanley had been arreſted in a place 

not very publick, and the reſiſtance he 

made was trifling and ineffectual; yet did it 

not paſs unobſerved; nor was it very long be- 

fore it reached his ſiſter's ears; who was in 

the greateſt perplexity what to do, or how to 

act. To tell either Mr. or Mrs. Stanley of it, 

would certainly make them uneaſy, and per- 
| haps not pleaſe her brother, who might get re- 
| leaſed without acquainting them with it. Mar- 
[ tin happening to come, ſhe concluded he would 
be the firſt perſon George ſent to; but finding, 

upon certain leading queſtions, that he really 

| knew nothing of the matter, ſhe told him 
| what ſhe had heard, This worthy youth 
needed not her prayers to make him fly to 
the relief of his friend; but how to find where 
he was, proved the greateſt difficulty, There 
was no meſlage, at his lodgings, nor at any 
of the places he frequented, for Martin went 
or ſent to them all, This puzzled him great- 
e CT R  N 
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grace, but alſo bring the affair to his father's 
knowledge. He did not reſt however, till he 
found George out; but it was near Twelve 
| at night before he did ſo. He firſt met with 
one of the very fellows who had arreſted 
him; who had got his taſk ; and was not very 
willing to diſcover where Stanley was: „Les, 
& he ſaid, he had arreſted two or three gentle- 
e men that day, but did not know any of their 
c names, not he;” and accordingly carried 
Martin a wild gooſe chaſe to three, or four 
houſes, where he knew Stanley was not; and 
was at laſt ſure his honour had been miſin- 
formed, for he had touched no one elſe that 
day. "This he aſſerted fo poſitively, that Mar- 
tin himſelf began to believe him; but happen- 
ing to ſay, he would give a guinea to find 
where his friend was, it refreſhed the fellow's 
memory, and he told him at once: but ſaid at 
the ſame time, his going would be to no pur- 
poſe, for they would deny him. Martin at 
firſt thought of taking out a warrant againſt the 
bailiff, but that would have diſcovered his in- 
former, who put him in a much eaſier way; 
go, ſays he, and don't -aſk for any body, but 
ſay you want to ſpeak to Mr. Blueball, as if 
you knew he was there ; for they all meet there 


2 * All, .cried Martin, who?“ „ why. 
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« Blueball and maſter Sourgrape, ſays the fel- 
« Jow, but may be they're gone now.; This 
was enough to make Martin ſuſpect ſome vil- 
lainy ; he obeyed his direQor, and was at once 
conveyed to a little room, where Blueball 
came to him; with a * do you want me, 
Sir? Martin ſternly replied, “ no, Sir, T want 
« Mr. Stanley ; let me ſee him immediately! PF 
The catchpole himſelf had come in with Blue- 
ball, and ſurlily aſk'd, „ what Stanley? no 
te ſuch man lives here; I own this houſe, and 
« my name a'nt Stanley.” The captain here- 
upon cooly replied, but with a reſolute tone, 
« you did, Sir, this day, arreſt Mr. George 
« Stanley, at the ſuit of one Blueball. I believe 
« this is the man; and now, Sir, refuſe to let 
% me ſee him if you dare;” and with that he 
puſhed towards the room which Blueball had 
come out of. The two rogues ſtared at one 
another, while Martin opened the room - door, 
where he found his friend with an attorney, 
and Sourgrape; the other two followed him. 
He was no welcome viſitant to any one of the 
company: not to Sourgrape and his erew, be- 
cauſe they feared he would rob them of their 
prey; nor to George himſelf; becauſe he thought 
Martin had behaved ill, in not coming ſooner ; 
ne when the latter ſaid, „have I found you 
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« at laſt!” and would have flewn. to embrace 
his friend ; that friend retired from him, an- 


ſwering, „if you had choſe it, you. might, 


« Sir, have found me ſooner: but you had 
other engagements ! by heavens, replied Mar- 
<« tin, the villain that told you ſo, baſely lied. 
<< If you ſent, nobody came to me; none ſaw 
me; I by chance found you out, and when I 
« came. here, that raſcal denied you. O my 
&« friend, it ſhocks me to fee you in ſuch a 
damned groupe of villains.” Stanley was at 
once convinced, and not without a ſenſe of 
ſhame, embraced his worthy friend ; and then, 
told him what he was going to do. Martin 
was aſtoniſhed ; for this laſt 300 l. he never had 
heard one word of before: but it was no time 
now to diſcuſs that ; he only intreated him not 
to come into their villainous deſigns ; and to 
ſtay till | to-morrow, when all his difficulties 
might be removed. Stanley yielded. Sour: 
grape began to ſwear; but Martin looked 
him into ſilence : for tho Sourgrape- was na 
coward, yet is there ſomething ſo commanding 
in the reſentment of an-honeſt man, who has 
courage, that it inſtantly ſubdues a rogue. 
This was the caſe at preſent, and all theſe 
ſcoundrels ſneaked off W LI 
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They no ſooner were fo, than Stanley told 
Martin the true ſtate of his affairs; but above 
all, how he had been miſrepreſented to Leo- 
nora; and his impatience to undeceive her. 
The captain now found it neceſſary to promiſe 
him all his affiſtance ; eſpecially to clear any 
imputation that might be thrown on his friend's. 
honour. He, however, perſuaded Stanley to 
throw himſelf upon his father, to whom Mar- 
tin undertook to diſcloſe this affair, 


But unluckily it was an ill time to prevail 
on the old gentleman to forgive his ſon's ex- 
travagance. Mrs. Mechlin, that ſhe might be 
able to give ſuch an account to Mrs. Lloyd 
as ſhe knew would pleaſe her to hear, had now 
ſatisfied herſelf with enquiries of Stanley's life in 
and about the Temple; but finding he had ne- 
ver; a Miſs here, ſhe had gone to the city, to 
ſee if ſhe could find one there. She had not 
made her enquiries with much ſecrecy, and to- 
induce others to tell what they did, or did not 
know, ſhe did not herſelf conceal what ſhe 
knew. Now the ſtary of the German girl 
was not unknown; it had reached Mr. and 
Mrs. Stanley's ears; but not altogether whole 
and entire. All they heard was, that George 
lived with a woman, and that at one ſtroke he 
had gi ven her 200 l. This had ſorely vex'd the 
54 70 4 old 
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old gentlefolks, who loved their ſon moſt 
[tenderly z his former extravagancies they had for- 
given, as the effects of youth; but expected at 
leaſt that experience would have made him 
wiſer. But to find him now more abandoned 
than ever, was a ſhock they ſcarcely knew 
how to bear. 


Now there are certain qualities that a father 
is very apt to ſuppoſe the natural attributes of 
à woman, who lives with his ſon, without ha- 
ving the title of wife——ſuch as /icentiouſneſ5, 
wantonneſs, profligacy, perfidy, diſſimulation, pro- 
digality, and iniquity of every kind. Say that 
woman who is robbed of one virtue, may yet 
not have loſt them all; and theſe old gentlemen 
| Joſe their patience. And, in fact, they are very 
ſeldom miſtaken: ſo that notwithſtanding the 
virtues that Marian really had, we muſt not 
condemn Mr. Stanley for ſuppoſing there re- 
mained no hopes of his ſon's reclaiming, when 
he thought him connected with a woman, who 
had art enough at once to get ſuch a ſum as 
200 l. out of him; for the oecaon of that 
= _ never reached Km. 


Full of ny palenivins 0 on this Glagreeable 
topic was Mr. Stanley, when captain Martin 
came to him; and the requeſt of 5001. only 
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enraged him. He would not hear of it, but 
ſaid, the young man, he ſaw, was reſolved 
« himſelf to be ruined, but he would take 
care he ſhould ruin no body, elſe;” and 


with this he broke from the captain, and left 
the room, 


Martin, however, did not doubt but that the 
old gentleman would be prevailed on in time. 
Mean while George's impatience to be atliberty 
to ſhew his innocence to his miſtreſs, he knew 
would ill brook any delay ; in hopes however, 
to carry him ſome good news, he waited on 
Mrs. Slim, deſiring her to convey a letter to 
Leonora, which Stanley had given him: but 
that good woman either repented of doing a 
thing, which might have a tendency to corrupt 
a young lady, or, which is leſs improbable, 
did not chuſe to have a third perfon thus ac- 
quainted with her ready good. nature in car- e 
rying a letter, or ſo;z—or which is not im- 
poſſible, ſhe had heard Stanley was arreſted 
for a large ſum, and therefore ſhe could ex- * 
pe& no more preſents of teas, fans, pieces of 
cambrick, ruffles, heads, and all thoſe ptetty: 
things, that George uſed to furniſh her With, 
in return for the mighty intelligence ſhe inked \ 
from time to time to bring him. In hört; 2 
ſne 2 refuſed Martin; who being afraid to 
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return to his. Re without fome good news, 
reſolved now to do a thing worthy his friend- 
ſhip; but what that was, the reader will learn 
in the next chapter. 


CHAP. XXIV, 


The force of true friendſhip. 

H O' in the letter Leonora had copied, 
ſhe had forbad any anſwer, yet would 
due not have been much diſpleaſed to have 
received one; and from the three words ſhe 
had added, ſhe expected Stanley would have 
wrote, But the whole day and night paſſed, 
yet no letter came, no meſlage, no news 
of Stanley. If this did not make her think leſs 
of Stanley, it made her think leſs of herſelf, for 
having entertained ſo high an opinion of a man, 
who took ſo little pains to clear his innocence, 
if he was innocent; which ſhe now indeed be- 
gan to doubt. But the morning convinced her of 
his guilt ; for old Mr. Stanley, full of thoſe things 
he had heard, his ſon's abandoned life, his ex- 
travagance, and his wicked connexions with a 
woman he had the worſt opinion of, and knowing 
from his wife the uneaſineſs George's pretenſions 
to Miſs Filmore, had given her grandmamma, 
and knowing the worth of both the old and 
the young lady; he thought it his duty (for 
he was really a very conſcientious man) ta 
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eraſe, as much as he could, any impreſſions his 
ſon might have made on Leonora. He there- 
fore at once went to lady Filmore, who was 
not a little ſurprized at a viſit from him, who 
had ſcarcely ever been at her houſe, even in the 
time of her greateſt intimacy with his wife. 
He was ſhewn up ſtairs, and lady Filmore had 
given a hint to Leonora to retire, but he got 
to the door juſt as ſhe was going out; and 
gently taking her by the hand, led her in again 
ſaying, © young lady my bufineſs is chiefly 
& with you.” Seeing lady Filmore a little 
diſpleaſed, he added, < be not offended, ma- 
« dam, with the unhappy father of an un- 
6% happy young man, who has deceived the 
&« world, and me too!“ . Tears ſtopped the 
poor old man's voice, while her ladyſhip, not 
a little ſoftened with ſuch a beginning, thus 
deſired him to proceed, ce bleſs me, Mr. 
« Stanley ! your ſon was very well ſpoke of ! 
«© what is the matter? ſome little excurſion of 
« youth ; no more I hope '—— Madam, re- 
plied he, in one word, he is an abandoned! 
« a profligate wretch has got ſuch intire com- 
mand of him, that there is no hopes; 
e and yet, my lady, you know how promiſing a 
young man he was, and oh that I could ſay 
&© he is !\——but *tis ſaid, he pretended a 
< particular regard for this young lady, which 
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« is what I can never forgive! ladies I it is 
& my duty to inform you that he is under the 
«influence of a profligate creature, that, at 
« once got 2001. from him, and he is now 
& arreſted for 500 l. which I ſuppoſe ſhe has 
« got too: and God knows how much more! 
l beg your ladyſhip's pardon if I have too 
« officiouſly intruded myſelf, on this occaſion, 
a but I thought it incumbent on me to unde- 
4 ceive this fine young lady, by ſhewing her, 
« that my unhappy ſon deſerves no part of her 
ce regard ;” he then departed, leaving Leonora 
to the melancholy relief of tears, and the-old 
lady to the joy of having ſuch a proof of Stan- 
ley's miſbehaviour, nor did ſhe make a ſlight 
uſe of it. Leonora vowed to think no more 
of him ; and Lloyd was received on a better 
footing than ever. Not that ſhe had approved 
more of Lloyd now than before, but her 
grandmother would allow nothing to be a 
proof of her not ſtill liking Stanley; but her 


being very civil to Lloyd: and the poor 


Leonora was too afflicted to diſpute any thing. 
Mrs. Mechlin, indeed, returned with a very 
lame account; however, they made the beſt of 
it; and things now ſeemed to go on  Iwun- 
mingly with Lloyd. 


Mean 
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Mean while poor Stanley remained i in | cloſe 
confinement, abſolutely - forbidding Sourgrape 
or Blueball to be admitted to him ; and eagerly 
expecting the return of his friend: Who 
having hitherto proved unſucceſsful, waited 
on his colonel, iord Belfont, and requeſted 
leave to ſell out. My lord had a high regard 
for Martin, and was not willing to loſe, him. 
He told him, therefore, he would never agree 
to part with him, © unleſs captain, ſays he, 
c ſomething very much to your own advantage 
ce requires it. He then inſiſted on knowing his 
reaſon, and at laſt Martin told him his friend's 
diſtreſs; that his father had refuſed to bail 
him; and that he knew no other way of re- 
lieving him, than by ſelling his own commiſſion, 
The peer was ſtruck with the zeal of Mar- 
' tin's friendſhip ; it recalled his own ; and in a 

moment he ſaid, no, Martin, I know Stanley's 
ce worth too well, to think he would be pleaſed 
ce that you ſhould ruin yourſelf for him; but 
« [1] ſettle it; I will bail him; and he ſhall 
« pay me at his leiſure. I would pay the mo- 
e ney; but faith I am out of'caſh,” It was in 
vain for Martin to diſpute; the chariot was 
called, and they went together to Stanley, 
who was not over pleaſed to be ſeen by lord 
Belfont, in ſuch a place; and leſs ſo, when 
he found the intention of lord Belfont's viſit. 
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He thank'd him for the offer, and that too with 


the greateſt ſincerity and politeneſs; but by 


no means would accept of it: and as to Mar- 
tin's ſelling out, it inraged him ſo that the 
worthy captain gave that point up. As to co- 
ming into that villain Sourgrape's deſign, he re- 
mounced it, as unjuſt to his family ; he would 
rely on his father, he ſaid, and if he would 
not releaſe him, he would ſubmit to his fate. 
Vet would he {till figh grievouſly : and his 
friends, however unwilling, were obliged to 
leave him in this uncertain and melancholy ſi- 
tuation. 
* 

Marian, in the mean time, recovered her 
health, and began to think on the miſchief ſhe 
might have done Stanley. They had all got 
her ſtory ſo pat at Mrs. Trawley's, that the 
poor girl, could ſtay there no longer; and 
Mrs. Mechlin too, began to be ſo very vartuous 
now, that ſhe would not converſe with her. 
Marian therefore. packed up her all, and re- 
moved to the city; where ſhe ſent for Martin, 


from whom ſhe learnt Stanley's diſtreſs. She 


had been ſo far from an extravagant, that her 
ſtock was rather increaſed, and ſhe would have 
ſent it all to Stanley ; but Martin knew Stanley 
would not take it; and as it did not amount 
to one half of the ſum wanted, it would 
: anſwer 


E 
anſwer no end. From him, too, ſhe learnt 
that Leonora was offended with Stanley, and 
ſhe ſighed to think that ſhe herſelf might be 
the cauſe of that offence, of which nevertheleſs 
ſhe gave no intimation to Martin. | 


The reader may remember the letter which 
Stanley gave his friend to forward to Leonora; 
and which Mrs. Slim piouſly refuſed to de- 
liver. At laſt, however, Martin found means 
to convey it; but as it was, tho* in warm and 
affectionate, yet in general terms, (for he could 
uſe. no other as the charge was general) it had 
little weight with Leonora; who was ſtrongly 
perfuaded, that he had impoſed on her all the 
while: and yet that ſhe could ſcarcely believe. 
Marian, by many things dropt from Mrs. 
Trawly and Mrs. Mechlin, concluded her fair 
rival had received bad impreſſions of her; where- 
fore ſhe took the liberty, in the moſt ſubmiſſive 
terms, to write to lady Filmore, and ac- 
knowledged herſelf an unhappy criminal. But 
tho' ſhe confeſſed Stanley had formerly paſſed 
ſome time with her, yet did ſhe acquit him of 
any broken vows, averring, that from the time 
he firſt admired Leonora, he broke off all 
commerce with her ; but that having too much 
honour to abandon her to the world, he had 


raiſed a ſum for her, for which ſhe feared he 


now 
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now ſuffered his father's diſpleaſure. She called 
every thing that was facred to witneſs the 
truth of what ſhe ſaid ; and in ſhort, lady Fil- 
more was more convinced than pleaſed with 
it. However, ſhe had no deſign to ſhew it 
Leonora; but that young lady chancing to be 
preſent at the receipt, and obſerving her grand- 
mamma a little moved at the reading it, hap- 
pened to ſay to her own maid, who had then 
been in the room; © bleſs me, Mary, 1 won- 
ce der what letter that was, my grandmamma 
ce was- ſo careful in putting into her pocket!“ 
„ Dear me, ma'am, anſwered the girl, and fo 
« doI too, I vow!” The girl, tho' young, 
was a very promiſing girl, and next morning 
awoke Leonora, with <* ma'am I have a cd- 
«© mical paper to read to you, and began and 
went through the whole letter, in ſpite of 
Leonora, who often cried, „what does the 
« girl mean? is ſhe mad? what is that pa- 
cc per?” but the girl made no anſwer, till 
ſhe had got quite through, —and then with a 
low curteſy faid, „ma' am, this is the letter 
my lady was ſo careful of,” Ho huſſey, 
« how came you by it? „O ma' am, cries 
« the girl, my lady is not up yet, and I know 
s where her pockets hang!“ « bleſs me, girl! 
ec {ure you would not dare ! ſure you would not 
é dare to take it! it can't be: let me ſee;” 
; and 
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and running it over in the higheſt perturbation 
and flutter of ſpirits, ſhe exclaimed, . As I'm $ 
« alive it is the letter | here put it back, put it 
« back!” and ſeverely chiding her, bid her 
reſtore it to its place, which ſhe did; and an- 
gry as the young lady was at the pickpocket, 


ſhe gave her that morning a very good Iriſh 
ſtuff gown. | 


1 don't know whether Leonora ought to 
have given credit to this letter, after what ſhe 
heard from old Mr. Stanley; but certain it is, 
ſhe did believe it every word: and thought 
ſhe had wronged Stanley ſo much by liſtening 
to ſtories already, that come from whence or 
whom they would, ſhe reſolved to believe no 
more of them. 
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CHAP. XXV. 


Lady Filmore the dupe of her own ſcheme. Leo- | 
nora diſcarded, Lord Belfont triumphs. 


EONORA gave the more conſequence 

o to the letter, as the old lady concealed 
It; and perſuading herſelf that even her grand- 
mamma thought Stanley innocent, ſhe did not 
think herſelf fairly dealt with; and no longer 
bound by her promiſes of civility to Lloyd, whom 
ſhe now refuſed to ſee : and all the grandmother 
could fay, had no effect; ſhe would not ſee 
him. Mrs. Lloyd thought it a flight, grew an- 
gry, blamed lady Filmore, and offered to 
break off, if all things were not concluded in- 
ſtantly. Lady Filmore was vexed to the high- 
eſt degree, After thinking ſhe had brought 
things ſo far, now to be diſappointed, was 
more than ſhe could endure; nor could ſhe 
imagine what to impute it to. She was afraid 
lord Belfont had gained ground ; but hinting 
that, not without a ſneer, Leonora ſo ſolemnly 
proteſted, ſhe never would give her hand to 
lord Belfont, that ſhe was eaſed of that appre- 
henſion, and ventured the more boldly, on 
the old ſcarecrow the city: which Leonora de- 
| precated 
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precated with great earneſtneſs, but to no pur- 
poſe: Lloyd or the city was the word. Leo- 
nora promiſed never to diſpoſe of herſelf with- 
out her grandmamma's conſent; but it would 
not do. She prayed, then expoſtulated, and 
that a little warmly. The old lady grew an- 
gry; the coach was ordered; Leonora ſtill 
perſiſted; the dowager grew more and more 
warm, and ordered her into the coach. Miſs 
begg'd and wept, but wept and begg'd in vain 3 
the old lady took her into the coach, and bad 
the coachman drive to Mr. Scrape's. Leonora 

was greatly diſquieted; ſhe ftill implored her 
2d ; vowed to give up Stanley for 
ever, in expreſs. words, which fhe never had 
done before; and having done ſo much, lady 
Filmore did not doubt, but now was the time 
to prevail for all. She therefore poſitively inſiſt- 
ed,— that ſhe ſhould receive Lloyd, and treat 
him as the man that was to be her huſband, 
—0 frightened was Leonora, at the thoughts 
of ſeeing her grandfather, and being in his power, 
that twenty times ſhe was on the point of 
agreeing to all; —but as often recollected her- 
felf. They ſtopt at Mr. Scrape's, who was 
aſtoniſhed, and knew not what to do or ſay; 
when her ladyſhip cried, „here Sir, you fay 
&« ſhe is your's: take her, ſee what you can 
do.“ Lord Belfont bappened to be there, 

| n a 


| 
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as he commonly was once a day; and his joy 
was exceſlive to find his miſtreſs in his power, 
when he almoſt deſpaired of ever ſeeing her ſo. 
As he perceived the old lady was angry, he con- 
cluded her paſſion had done that for him, 
which all his induſtry could not have effected, 
and which he now had began to deſpair of. If 
a man 1s, or imagines he is, ſure of his miſ- 
treſs's affection, he may watch and wait with 
patience and conſtancy ; and that was the caſe 
of Stanley ; who confident of a place in his 
Leonora's heart, had no thought of woman 


but of her, and for her could endure all things. 


But the caſe was otherwiſe with -lord Belfont. 
Without any reaſon to hope he had any. ſhare 
in Leonora's heart, he toiled and laboured 
without thoſe grateful ſenſations of fond hope 
that feed the lover's flame, and without which, 
patience muſt be worn out, and conſtancy 
yield to temptation, And ſo was it with 


lord Belfont ; for, vexed and wearied out 


by lady Filmore's obſtinacy, and croſſed by 
Leonora's perſeverance, he had, about three 
weeks ſince, viſited an opera girl, with whom 
he now ſpent a good part of his time : not that 


be was in love with her, but ſhe ſerved to 


make him almoſt forget he was in love with 


any one elſe.—But the ſight of Leonora again 
revived his paſſion; and it gratified him not. a 


little 
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little to think he owed the joy of ſeeing her, to 
lady Filmore's - weakneſs, : nor did he ſcruple 
to ſhew her ladyſhip that he triumphed in hav- 
ing Leonora in the city, The dowager ſaw 
it, and taking Leonora to the window, well 
« Mils, ſaid ſhe, have you thought of i it? will 
6 you agree to my terms?“ * to any thing but 
Mr. Lloyd,” anſwered the weeping maid, 
2 then take your lord, madam !” replied the 
other. O no, cried Leonora, no never!“ 


« O do not leave me, dear grandmamma ! do 
not leave me here * 


Lady Filmore now ſeemed to relent, but my 
Ford whiſpered Scrape, who in a moment ſent 
in his wife; and the ladies all went up ftairs. 
Scrape ſoon after defired to ſpeak one word 
alone with my lady, who came down; and 
then, with an half impudent grin, he thank'd 
her for the care ſhe had taken of his grand- 
child; but added, that he would trouble her 
no more. Lord Belfont too, in ſpite of his 
good breeding and politeneſs, with a moſt ma- 
licious ſmile, thank'd her ladyſhip for her kind- 
neſs to him, in bringing Leonora where he 
might viſit her. - The poor old lady not hay- 
ing patience to be ſo baited, called for her 
grandchild, and faid ſhe would carry her a- 
way again ; but Scrape muſtering a half laugh, 


cough'd 
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doũgh'd out, © no faith not to-night ; fegs, 
cc not to-night z ſhe's locked up I can afſure 
c you.” —lIt was in vain to diſpute z ſhe call'd 
for her coach, to which lord Belfont, beg- 
ging her ladyſhip would not be angry, offered 
to hand her, which ſhe refuſed, and went 
off in high diſguſt, His lordſhip certainly 
behaved ill; but he could not help taking a 
little revenge: and no one could wiſh more to 
be revenged again, than did the good lady 
dowager. 


Mrs. Scrape, who was really a good woman, 
and loved her grandchild, loſt the pleaſure 
ſhe might have expected in her company, by 
her being ſo vaſtly diſtreſſed. Scrape was fot 
calling her down the moment the old lady was 
gone, but lord Belfont thought he had ob- 
tained a ſufficient advantage, and he would not 
hazard loſing it by an attempt to preſs it too 
far; ſo that Leonora was for the preſent in- 
dulged in her deſire of being alone. 

. ® | 

And while ſhe is fo, let us return to poor Ma- 
rian ; who, when ſhe had ſent the letter to 
lady Filmore to clear Stanley's character, in 
ſome meaſure, there; ſent another to old Mr. 
= to vindicate herſelf. She gathered, from 
Martin, chat the ch prog ian Has a ber, int 
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opinion of her.— She confeſſed her fault in this 
letter, as well as in the other; and in this, as 
in that, declared her having never ſeen 
Stanley for ſome months paſt. She owned his 
generoſity, and feared it had diſtreſſed him; 
but to ſhew ſhe was not extravagant, ſhe ſent 
the whole ſum that was given her, with the 
little increaſe ſhe had made, and an account 
how ſhe had made that increaſe. Mr. Stanley 
was a good deal ſtruck with the thing, and the 
manner; however, he reſolved carefully now 
to enquire after her life and character, 


Martin, mean while, wanted to perform his 
promiſe to his friend, of bringing an anſwer to 
his letter ; and applying to his Mercury at lady 
Filmore's, he learnt that her ladyſhip was re- 
turned from the city, after leaving Leonora at 
Scrape's; with this addition, that at her co- 
ming home, ſhe met Mrs. Lloyd, and that 
there ſeemed to be very high words between 
them. With all this intclligence he went to 
his friend, who ſeeing him dejected and low, 
and finding he had no letter, began to imagine 
the worſt, ſo that he was forced to tell him 
the whole truth, 
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CHAP. XXVI. 


4 quarrel with one ſet of people, ſometimes is the 
only thing that can make us friends with anather 


ſet. 7 


TANLEY was now wretched indeed. 
His father, that father, whoſe indulgence 
had before ſhamed him out of his folly, had 
now deſerted him. His miſtreſs, who was 


always goodneſs itſelf, did not acquit him, He 


had wrote to aſſert his fidelity, and ever im- 
mutable love, but ſhe had deigned him no 
anſwer; and ſtill worſe, ſhe was under the 
power of a man who hated him, and who was 
alſo under the influence of his rival: that rival 
too, a man formed by nature to be ſucceſsful in 
love. His miſtreſs had vowed to give her hand 


to no man for three years: but the greateſt 


courage muſt yield to force. Then a gleam of 


comfort peeped forth in lord Belfont's virtues ; 


but it ſoon vaniſhed again: for how far might 
not his lordſhip take advantage of the willing 
grandfather's power, ſince he could cover his 
doing ſo, under the ſpecious names of love and 
honour ? and then, which ſtung him moſt, 
this rival too, had ſo lately proved himſelf 
his friend, that how to act towards him, per- 
plexed his very ſoul, Martin ſaw his diſ- 

4 quiet, 
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quiet, and all that friendſhip and good ſenſe 
could dictate, he ſaid, but he aſſured him, 
that he had a project for regaining his liberty 
next morning. Selling his commiſſion, oc- 
curred to Stanley! and even in the cauſe ef his 
Leonora he would not ſuffer that; but Martin 
ſwore it was not his ſcheme: tho? it was indeed 
ſomething very like it, for he deſigned to apply 
to his agent for the ſum, and to leave his com- 
miſſion as ſecurity for it. But he was next 
morning prevented by a meſſage from old 
Mr. Stanley, who deſired to ſee the captain. 
Mr. Stanley deſired of him an explicit and un- 
reſerved account of his ſon's affair with the 
young woman he brought from Germany. Mar- 
tin honeſtly told him the whole: upon which 
the candid old gentleman ſhewed him Marian's 
letter, and told him of the money ſhe had 
fent : adding, he would now bail poor 
George.“ Accordingly they went imme- 
diately together; but when Stanley ſaw his 
father, he was aſhamed, and confounded be- 
yond expreſſion; ſo that few words paſt : the 
father became bail, and the fon had his liberty. 


Mr. Blueball, when he came to receive his 
money on the bond, did not bring his friend 
Sourgrape along with him. He had not now 
to deal with a young man, hurried and 
Vor. II. 1 blinded 
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blinded by his paſſions, but with a ſenſible 
old gentleman, acquainted with the world, and 
who knew very well how to deal with a rogue, 
tho' he was himſelf an honeſt man. Mr. 
Blueball was not at all pleafed at the change 
of his proſpect; and much leſs fo, when Mr. 


Stanley, with a particular meaning in his voice 


and manner, enquired where Mr. Sourgrape 


was? for captain Martin had informed the 


old gentleman of George's intimacy with that 
man, and of the attempt to make his ſon af- 
ſign over his eſtate ; and had added, with more 
good nature indeed than truth, that George, 
diſdaining to do a thing which he knew would 
be ſo difagreeable to his father, had utterly 


rejected the propoſal. This not a little pleaſed 


the old man, and made him the readier to 
relieve his ſon, and, at the ſame time, more 


willing indeed to puniſh thoſe, who would have 


taken ſo wicked an advantage . of his ſon's 
diſtreſſes. 


Tbis Mr. Blueball perceived by his diſcourſe, 
and was not a little alarmed ; inſomuch, 


that he very readily offered to accept the real 


principal ſums, and to wave the intereſt; and 


this Mr. Stanley, happening by ſomie ſtrange 


accident to meet with an honeſt lawyer, was 
adviſed to accept ; for it would, he was told, 
1 | 
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be impoſſible to puniſh the villains by going ts 
law: ſo thus ended all tranſactions between 
Mr. Stanley and Blueball. 


But 28 this is the laſt time we ſhall meet this 
man of principal and intereſt, and his worthy 
compere Mr. Sourgrape, it may not be amiſs to 
let the reader know what afterwards became of 
them : eſpecially as he will find their ruin was 
owing to this very plot they had laid for the 
deſtruction of our heroe. "Their cataſtrophe 
happened thus. Blueball was one of thoſe, whe 
not only kept a ſhop for the reception of pawns, 
but likewiſe occaſionally lent out ſmall ſums. 
Sourgrape, tho* he did not publickly appear at 
the reception of pawns, was, in fact, the ſup- 
port of the ſhop, and uſed Blueball only as an 
underſtrapper ; and when he found that he had 
preſumed without his direction to give way to 
his own fears, and dared to be honeſt, at leaſt 
to be ſatisfied in receiving his due, he grew very 
angry: in which indeed, he was, I think, a 
little excuſable, for he knew ſuch conduct was 


ſo unnatural to Blueball, that he did not tho- e 


2 believe the fact, but ſuſpected he was 

g him. This produced a quarrel. Rogues 

ar more without their paſſions than honeſt 

men are, and when the devil and they, for a 

long time, have made fools of all the wörld, in 
3 | ſome 
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ſome odd moment, that ſame reſpectable per- 
ſonage prevails on them to make fools of one 
another: and ſo it was with theſe two wor- 
thies; their quarrel produced a law ſuit, and 
that law ſuit, their mutual ruin. Blueball 
ſtarved and died in Newgate ; Sourgrape with 

the little remnants and chippings of his long 
thriving villainy, eſcaped to Bologne; but ſoon 
after turning ſmuggler, was taken and con- 
demned to the galleys; where he now labours 
hard, but is ſtill guilty of every crime the 
length of his chain will ſuffer him to commit. 


But to take n of theſe rogues, and return 
to young Stanley, now at full liberty. 
Our hero was now reſolved to act vigorouſly. 
His father had the firſt morning after George's 
rxedemption from his worſe than Egyptian bon- 
dage, a viſit from old Scrape and lord Belfont. 
The peer was the ſpokeſman; he owned all 
George's virtues, yet could not, he ſaid, but 
condemn his obſtinate pretenſions to this young 
lady. He has not the conſent of any one 
5 « of her friends; he has no independent for- 
tune of his own; if he marries this lady, 
„ ſhe will bring him no fortune] what then 
can on en J have pt grandfather's 
va «cone 
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« conſent, and do not expect an oppoſition 
* from that man only, whoſe friendſhip ought 
„eto aſſiſt me in every thing.” Mr., Stanley 
was convinced, and repeated the ſame reaſons 
to his ſon, not without ſome little threats : 
but the young man was not convinced, tho' 
he was filent; he now applied to his ſiſter, 
and perſuaded her, that her not | anſwering 
Leondra's letter, was no longer now a point 
of honour, ſince the young lady was no longer 
with lady Filmore. Miſs Stanley aſſented; 
but to convey a letter was no eaſy matter. Lord 
Belfont was commander of the caſtle, where 
the unhappy Leonora was a comfortleſs pri- 
ſoner ; and his lordſhip was a wary ſoldier, 
Accordingly, they ſound the fortreſs inacceſſi · 
ble; ſo that Miſs Stanley's letter was in vain: 
however things are brought about for us, that 
we cannot often bring about for ourſelves. 
Leonora hapleſs and miſerable, found a faith- 
ſul friend in Mrs. Scrape, This good woman had 
ſaid a great deal to perſuade Leonora to ac- 
cept lord Belfont; but finding that ſhe had 
a fixt averſion to him, ſhe thought there 
could be no happineſs in ſuch an union; eſpe- 
cially with a man of lord Belfont's tem- 
per, who with the generoſity of a prince, the 
courage of a ſoldier, and ten thoufand good 
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qualities, was yet, ſhe ſaw, diſdainful, proud, 
and reſentful ; and ſhe was not fo little verſed 
in the * as not to know, that the ſatiated 
huſband does not endure the ſlights which the 
expecting lover bows to. She therefore did all 
ſhe could with her huſband, to diſſuade him 
from the match; but all ſhe got in return, was 
contempt and abuſe, She then reſolved, on a 
deſperate remedy ; ſhe wrote to lady Filthore, 
told her the condition of their grandchild ; aſ- 
ſured her, that that child retained the higheſt 
ſenſe of gratitude to her ladyſhip; told her 
the danger ſhe was in, of being forced to the 
arms of a man ſhe almoſt hated ; and, in reſpect 
to Lloyd, (for Leonora had honeſtly told Mrs. 
Scrape ali her ſtory) ſhe begg'd her ladyſhip 
not to inſiſt on their child's accepting him, 
Leonora was, ſhe ſaid, very young; others might 
offer; and as to Stanley ſhe took upon her to 
ſay, Leonora thought no more of him: which 
perhaps Leonora had told her, and perhaps 
had reſolved on it ;—at leaſt, ſhe ſaw ſo little 
- probability of ſucceſs, that ſhe really thought it 
her duty to yield, -in ſomething, to her grand- 
mamima ; if that lady yielded every thing elſe 
to her. Mrs. Scrape ended her letter, with 
begging her ladyſhip again to take Leonora un- 
der her protection. This letter ſhe ſent by her 


Hantuamaker, and W an anſwer to her 
| with ; 
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wiſh ; for the letter had found lady Filmore 
juſt in the humour. that could have been wiſhed. 
What we have heard of Mrs. Lloyd, and her 
ladyſhip's quarrelling, was true. Mrs, Lloyd 
had called on lady Filmore, juſt as ſhe returned 
from the city. Now this lady was one of 
thoſe that love to be meddling and directing, 
and cannot bear any thing ſhould be done with- 
out tifeir advice; if it is, that itſelf is ſufficient 
for their diſapprobation. When ſhe found then 
that Leonora was left in the city, and that 
without her opinion being aſked; ſhe treated 
it as a thing highly prepoſterous, and ridicu- 
lous. Lady Filmore was not in one of thoſe 
ſweet, lamb- like humours, that contradiction 
vill not exaſperate. She retorted; the other re- 
torted; words grew louder and lower, til no- 
thing could be underſtood: and thus for that 
night they parted. And ever ſince, Mrs. Lloyd 
had made it her buſineſs to depreciate lady Fil- 
more's underſtanding; a thing her ladyſhip 
was almoſt as fond of as of her family; and as 
to Mr. Lloyd, his mother found it no very difficult 
matter, to diſſuade him from any further pur- 
ſuit of Leonora; upon whoſe behaviour to him 
all along, Mrs. Lloyd now read a very wiſe 
and grave lecture: her confuſion when Stanley 
met them in the park; her having deſired 
Lloyd to preſs her no longer; and twenty other 
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things, were now all repreſented as ſo many 
afffrqnts to him: and theſe ſerved to make him- 

| ſelf think of ſeveral other circumſtances in Leo- 
nora's behaviour to him, which his mother was 
a ſtranger to. All which, tho' perhaps he did 
not conſider them as affronts, yet did he look 
on them as certain proofs, that he muſt never 
expect to be maſter of Leonora's affections. 
He nevertheleſs could not but reſpect, efgem, 
and admire herz nor could he prevail on him- 
ſelf to condemn. her. Whenever our affairs 
do not ſucceed to our wiſh, there is ſomething 
in the human mind, that loves to throw the 
blame ſomewhere; and Mr, Lloyd accordingly 
was not very backward in agreeing with his 
mother, that lady Filmore had uſed him very 
ill, in concealing the affair of Stanley; in per- 
ſuading Lloyd to purſue a point, in which ſhe 
knew, or might have known, he had no chance 
of ſucceſs; and then her carrying Leonora into 
the city, without conſulting Mrs. Lloyd ;—all 
theſe incidents, and a thouſand more, the mo- 
ther repreſented as contempts, affronts, indig- 
nities, and inſults. The diſappointed lover 
conſidering them in that light, went to expoſ- 
tulate with the lady dowager : that is, he him- 
ſelf called it expoſtulating, but lady Filmore 
ſeemed to think it rather a W her, 
- and 
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and without much ceremony render'd the young 
gentleman's viſit a pretty ſhort one. 
* 


All this made the letter from the city the 
more agreeable, as ſhe had no longer any 
thoughts of preſſing Leonora in favour of 
Lloyd, and ſhe heartily wiſhed to defeat lord 
Belfont, To this purpoſe it was agreed, that 
her gadyſhip ſflould come into the city at a 
time when Mrs. Scrape gave her to underſtand, 
that both my lord and Scrape would be out 
of the way, and Leonora at her own diſpoſal ; 
when ſhe promiſed to leave her to diſpoſe of 
herſelf. This was luckily all executed, with- 
out ſuſpicion or diſcovery; and Leonora was 
once more ſafely lodged under her grandmam- 
ma's roof, Mrs, Scrape bore the brunt'; her 
huſband was ready to tear her to pieces, nor 
did ſhe eſcape much better from lord Belfont, 
who accuſed her of betraying her truſt, ſelling 
her child, and I know not what. This may 
not ſeem agreeable to his lordſhip's character of 
politeneſs; but be it remembered, that our 
paſſions are nature: addreſs, civility, decorum, 
and good breeding are all acquired, and that 
nature is always ſtrongeſt, when ſhe ventures 
to ſhew her face. Mrs. Scrape, however, ſa- 
tisfied in herſelf, that ſhe had done what "the 
ought, bore all with patience and reſignation. | 
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CHAP. XXVII. 


] ou Friends meet, perhaps with more glee, after a 


AD Y Filmore and her grand-daughter 
were both ſincerely glad to begagain 


together. Leonora's grateful heart overflowed 


with thanks for being again received by her 
grandmamma, and reſcued from the power 
of à grandfather, who would have facrificed 
Her inclinations to his own whim, in forcing 
her to the arms of the man in the world ſhe 


wiſhed moſt to avoid; and the good lady, ſatiſ- 


fied with her grandchild's acknowledgments, 
and not diſpleaſed, in her turn, to have baffled 
lord Belfont and his friend Scrape, rejoiced to 
have Leonora again under her eye, With an 
affectionate condeſcenſion, ſhe owned ſhe had 
preſſed her too far, and even applauded her 


| _prandchild's ſteady perſeverance: promiſing ſhe 
would never again preſs her on any man's ac- 
count whatever; „I will, my dear child, 


« leave you to your own choice intirely; and I 


*t hope and believe your choice will juftify my 


4c ſo doing. You are yet young, I will not hurry 


66 . ; but truſt in God you will one day meet 
| *6 with 
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« with ſome man, who may deſerve your af- 
« fection. Leonora could ſcarce open her 
lips, her heart was ſo full of gratitude z the 
moment ſhe found words, ſhe uſed them to 
convey her imperfe& acknowledgments, She 
owned her thoughts had dwelt perhaps too 
much on Mr. Stanley, but promifed to think 
for the future as little of him as. poſſible, and 
never to hold any ſecret correſpondence with 
hinf. Thus were they fully reconciled, and 
Leonora enjoyed a ſort of tranquillity :>—tho* 
there ſtill remained a few little ſmothered ſparks, 
which would make her ſometimes break out in 
a ſigh ; but comparatively to what ſne had lately 
felt, ſhe now enjoyed a perfect peace, which 
lord Belfont, in wiſhing himſelf happy, wiſhed 
to deſtroy. He ſent Scrape to lady Filmore's, 
but he was refuſed audience. He went him- 
ſelf, reſolved to ſee the lady dowager ; and ſee 

her he did! he ſued, he bluſtered, he begged, | 
he threatened, but all in vain. Lady Filmore 
did not chuſe to ſhew the triumph ſhe really 
enjoyed, but coolly reprimanding him for in- 
fiſting on coming in, when the ſervant had 
given him to underſtand ſhe choſe to be alone 3 
the told him if he made it neceſſary, ſhe would 
apply for a guard to her houſe. His lordſhip 
fretted, and raved, but was forced to go _ 


without any effect. 
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The news of Leonora's return to lady Fil- 
more's, ſoon reached Stanley's ears, but it gave 


him little or no comfort; ; for her not an- 


ſwering his laſt letter, ſeemed to imply ſhe 


ſtill thought him guilty : yet guilty of what ? 
for her words only were,—*< had not your bro- 
c ther baſely deceived me what this could 
allude to, he, who knew nothing of Marian's 
fainting, &c. could not divine; and this tzonfi- 
. dence of his own innocence and ignorance of the 


facts of his ſuppoſed guilt, left him in a ftate 


of ſuſpence, which he would gladly have ex- 
.changed for any degree of certain puniſhment, 
'that did not include the loſs of his miſtreſs. 


Yet he had perhaps remained ſtill in this un- 


certainty, had it not been for his friend Martin. 
When his father had releaſed him, and he 
found, that Marian's letter had principally in- 
duced him ſo to do, he could not but admire 
the ſpirit of that unhappy girl: who had ſtill 


been miſtreſs of every virtue, had not her love 
for him, betrayed her to the ſacrifice of that 
one virtue, which is the juſt pride and glory 
of her ſex. Yet her behaviour in this caſe, 
ſhewed her poſſeſſed of a ſpirit that would not 
have diſgraced the beſt of women; and Stan- 


ley, ſenſible of this, was deſirous of waiting 
on her. But ſhe had before inſiſted on the 


captain 3 not informing him where ſhe might be 
| found 


3 
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found ; and gave him ſuch good reaſons for it, 
in owning the fear ſhe had of again unſettling 
her mind by a ſight of Stanley, that the cap- 
tain promiſed to obey her, and accordingly 
prevailed on Stanley to be ſatisfied with thank- 
ing her through him; in which indeed he had, 
in ſpite of his gratitude to Marian, no great 
trouble: for Stanley was ſo loſt in the per- 
plexity of his love for Miſs Filmore, that he 
heeded little elſe. But tho' the fon was ſatiſ- 
fied, without ſeeing Marian, yet the father was 
not ; for, ſtruck with the inſtance he had himſelf 
experienced of her ſpirit, he began to think 
more favourably of her; and deſired captain 
Martin to introduce him. This, as there were 
not the ſame reaſons againſt it, as againſt the 


ſon's viſit, the captain had no objection to; but 


without her leave, he did not think he had a 
right to do it: nor was it very eaſy for him to 
prevail on her to conſent, for ſhe had felt too 
much uneaſineſs at young Stanley's former irre- 
gularities, not to be very well acquainted with 
them, and ſhe knew enough of the world not 
to ſuppoſe a father would be apt enough to im- 
pute no ſmall ſhare of his ſon's folly and extra- 
vagance, to the perſuaſion and contrivance of 
che woman who lived with him. This made 
her very little deſirous of a' viſit from the old 
gentleman: however, as captain Martin re- 

- queſted 
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aqueſted it, ſhe ſubmitted. The old man talked 

to her a great deal. Marian's words were few, 
her attention great ; and Mr. Stanley was high- 
ly ſatisfied with her. He applauded much her 
reſolution of never ſeeing his. ſon again ; ap- 
proved greatly of the induſtrious way ſhe was 
in, and recommended to her the utmoſt cau- 
tion and circumſpection in the perſons ſhe 
ſhould aſſociate with. The 1701. was, he 
ſaid, a gift of his ſon's, and he had no right to 
it: he therefore reſtored it to Marian, who with 
| modeſt thanks, and without any diſpute, re- 
ceived it at his hands. The expence of the 
child, he promiſed to take upon himſelf; and 
if any difficulty aroſe in the courſe of her bu- 
ſineſs, he ſiſted on her applying to him, 
and him only. 


Mr. Stanley had too deep a ſenſe of huma- 
nity, and even religion, not to be affected 
with the thought of his ſon's having ruined a 
young creature of ſo much worth as he ſaw in 
poor Marian. Nor could ſhe, when the good 
old gentleman was gone, but acknowledge to 
herſelf his humanity and generoſity, How- 
ever, when alone with the captain, ſhe could 
not help inquiring into the ſtate of young 
Stanley's affairs ; and on Martin's telling her of 
George's perplexity, of Leonora's diſpleaſure, 
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* of Stanley's inability to account for that 
diſpleaſure; poor Marian quickly took the 
whole blame on herſelf, and informed him of 
all that had paſſed at lady Filmore's : own- 
ing, that ſhe muſt herſelf have given grounds 
of ſuſpicion to Leonora. She then mentioned 
the letter ſhe had written to lady Filmore, 
and deſired Stanley might be acquainted with 
the whole. 


George had ſome comfort in knowing 
whence the ſuſpicions his miſtreſs entertained 
aroſe, as he now had ſome certainty to go up- 
on; but tho' this gave ſome relief to his mind, 
yet was he far from thinking himſelf obliged 
to Marian, But this was not a time to ſhew 
his diſpleaſure ; it rather called on him to clear 
up his innocence.- He therefore took all 
his remaining toys, and they prevailed on Mrs. 
Slim once more to be his letter- carrier. 
She went to lady Filmore's immediately, and 
delivered the letter to Leonora, who took it 
with a trembling hand, and doubtful heart : 
—pauſed, viewed it long, and at laſt, “ A 
« yery poor office, Mrs. Slim, ſays ſhe, but tis 
« the laſt trouble of the ſort I believe you'll 
&« have; for tell the gentleman, that upon my 
te honour, every letter I receive from him, I 
« will deliver unopened to lady Filmore.“ Mrs. 

Slim 
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Slim would have replied, but Leonora left 
the room, and Mrs. Slim thought it much bet: 
ter, to haſte back to Stanley, than wait a perſo- 
nal interview with the lady dowager. Poor 
Marian, on Stanley's hearing this, became his 
deteſtation; he curſed her, himſelf, and all 
the world. Reſolving now on this, then on 
that, yet undetermined what to do, he did no- 
thing but bemoan his own ſad fortune. 


With all her reſolution, Leonora could not 
but ſtop on the ſtairs, and for half a moment 
almoſt doubted whether to deliver or read the 
letter; but ſhe recollected, and not ſuffering 
herſelf to heſitate again, the haſted to lady 
Filmore, and gave her the letter; © from 
6 whom my dear ?” cried the grandmother, 
who little expected Stanley's writing, “from 
c one, madam, anſwered Leonora, that has 
ce no right to addreſs his letters to me; and 
« from whom I will receive none.” The good 
lady now ſaw Stanley's name at the bottom; 
apd putting up the letter, applauded Leonora, 


for thus confiding in her grandmamma. On 
finding who was the carrier, ſhe ſuſpected this 


was not the firſt letter ſhe had brought, but lady 
Filmore was not one of thoſe who make uſe of 
ſome preſent good action, only as a memoran- 
dum, that another aCtion was bad; ſo ſhe let 

that 
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that paſs, and retired ſoon after to take a peru- 
ſal of this ſame letter. 


Now it happened that throughout the whole 
of this letter, Stanley ſpoke of lady Filmore 
with the greateſt reſpect and veneration, ſay- 
ing, unhappy as her oppoſition made him, he 
honoured her for it. Whether Stanley was ap-- 
prehenſive that the letter might fall into the 
old lady's hands, or whether he thought Leo- 
nora would be pleaſed to have her grandmamma 


reſpectfully treated, or what elſe it was, the 


whole was wrote as if deſigned to touch her la- 
dyſhip's fondneſs for family and deſcent. Of 
herſelf, he ſpoke with high reſpet and eſ- 
teem ; of her family, with honour; of his own 


family, with humility and deference ; only ob- 


ſerving the Stanleys had been a great name. 
This perhaps was a little indulgence of his own 
vanity, or poflibly he thought his miſtreſs 
might have ſome regard for her grandmamma's 
notions. The letter was long. What moſt 
he dwelt on was, his ſincere attachment to 
Leonora ; and, on this head, he expreſſed him- 
ſelf with all the warmth and life, with which a 


| ſtrong imagination, heated by an ardent paſ- 


ſion, could fire and animate the pen of a molt 


violent, and at the lame nes a moſt ſenſible 


lover, 


Her 
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Her ladyſhip was vaſtly pleaſed with the 
manner, in which he mentioned her ; how dif- 
ferent was it from the behaviour of Lloyd's fa- 
mily, whom ſhe had endeavoured to ſerve : 
whereas, ſhe had endeavoured to do Stanley 
all the prejudice in her power! but ſtill nothing 
could prevail on him to paſs the rules of reſpect 
due to her as a woman, as the parent of his miſ- 
zreſs, and as a woman of family! Lord Belfont had 
effronted, Mrs, Lloyd had abuſed her, in which 
young Lloyd himſelf had joined his mother, but 
Stanley, who had always behaved to her 
perſonally with good manners ; in her abſence, 
oaks. of her reſl pectfully; and even. defended 


Theſe . all together, ſet her upon re- 
collecting that the Stanleys are ſpoke of in hiſ- 
tory, and are a good family. They made her re- 
member too, ſhe had miſrepreſented this young 
man, and it was but Chriſtian like to do him 
Juſtice. Perhaps too a knowledge of lord Bel- 
font's temper, (that he would be ſtill plotting 
and contriving, now that he had been once 
outwitted, and Leonora taken out of his hands, 
when he was ſure of her) and her fear that he 
would not make Leonora happy; and perhaps a 
little remembrance of his lordſhip's triumph 
1 in 
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in the city, altogether united to make her look 
on things in a quite different light, from what 
ſhe did ſome three months fince, when ſhe was 
heated with notions of family, and I know not 
what, She now argued thus, the father is 
jn good circumſtances, I can allow them 
« well out of my jointure—while I live. She 
ce loves him, he loves her, they may be 
«c happy.”— . * | 


This her ladyſhip toſſed up and down in her 
mind for two or three days; while Stanley was 
vexing and tormenting himſelf in vain; and 
while lord Belfont was forming the moſt impu- 
dent deſign that ever diſappointment ſuggeſted. 
He corrupted the little promiſing genius that-ſtole 
Marian's letter from lady Filmore ; and ſhe 
was to let him in, juſt before bed-time z when, 
with a ſtrong party, he reſolved to carry off Leo- 
nora, But the girl was obſerved talking with 
my lord's gentleman ; and lady Filmore, by a 
very ſudden and ſtrict examination, got a full 
confeſſion of the whole. The girl was dif- 
miſſed, her ladyſhip herſelf ſaw the doors 
locked, kept the keys, and took her grand- 
daughter to her own bed. The next day ſhe 
ſent a gentleman to lord Belfont, to let him 
know, ſhe would certainly acquaint the king 

with 


1 - 


L 
with his inſults; unleſs he gave her ſtrong af- 
ſurances, of his deſiſting from any attempts on 
Miſs Filmore. She rather choſe to take this 
method, than to make any application for pro- 
tection to the court, as that neceſſarily, ſhe 
knew, would make Leonora the town talk; 
and her ladyſhip always thought that there was 
ſuch delicacy to be obſerved with regard to a 
young lady's name, that it ought, on no ac- 


count whatever, to be ſuffered to become com- 


mon in the mouth of the public. 


e 


CH AP, XXVII. 


4 lover ſhould never r deſpair, for if he truly 10 
bis wiſhes will certainly be crowned at laft, or 


we novel writers are not to be depended 
upon. | 


ADY Filmore was not a little alarmed at 

the boldneſs of lord Belfont s laſt deſign; 
tho” upon her meſſage he had ſeemed a little 
aſhamed—at leaſt of having been detected in 
bribing her ſervants, Still ſhe feared he would 
never give up his purpoſe, while Leonora's be- 
ing fingle, left him a poſſibility of ſucceſs.” This 
gave her ladyſhip no ſmall uneaſineſs; but her 
reſentment ſuppreſſed a thought that would ſome- 
times ariſe, of renewing the treaty with the 
Lloyds. In no ſmall perplexity what courſe to 
take, ſhe received a viſit from a diſtant rela- 
tion of her own, Sir Walter Aprice, who had 
juſt loſt a very bad father, and got a very good 
eſtate. He was in ſuch high ſpirits, that the 
good lady could not help obſerving, ——that 
tho' his father had not behaved well to him, 
yet decency required that for ſome little time, 
there ſhould be no appearance of exultation, 
„O my good lady Filmore,” returned the 
knight, „do not think ſo meanly of me, as to 


“ ſuppoſe 
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< ſuppoſe a remembrance of any ſeverities, 
& could make me rejoice at my father's death; 
& but madam, I have, this day, found rea- 
« ſon for j joy: I have juſt ſeen the man in the 
« world I am moſt beholden to. I came here, 
& becauſe I knew your good heart would 
c ſuffer me to give vent to my own. I am the 
cc happieſt man in the world to have diſcovered 
_ <him ; his humanity ſaved me, my dear 1ife, 
66 my poor children, all of us! He ſaved us from 
”% *<-ſtarving, at the time I could not but ima- 
„ gine him a man of fortune; but to. the vaſt 
e increaſe of my obligations, I find that his 
„ humanity and goodneſs of heart made him 
« forget the inconvenience of his own circum- 
« ſtances, to ſave us from ruin,” He then pa- 
thetically related his ſtory, which the reader 
has already been made acquainted with, in a 


precedi ing cha Os 


It would be difficult to expreſs the lady's 
aſtoniſhment,. to find at the end, that it was 
to Stanley ber couſin was ſo much be- 
holden. He had, ſome how, found out the cir- 
cCumſtance of Stanley's having, even ſold his 
horſes to relieve him; and he would perhaps 
hever have given over his praiſes, had not his 

watch informed him, that the hour was come, 


that he was again to meet his deliverer, who 
had 


— 
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had promiſed to dine with him, Lady Filmore 
was no ſtranger to her couſin's having been in 
diſtreſs, for ſhe had herſelf more than once aſ- 
ſiſted him; but ſhe had never imagined him to 
have been in ſuch extremities as he now de- 
ſcribed. She had too good an heart of her 
own, not to admire ſuch an inſtance of goodneſs 
in Stanley. The knight little knew he was 
ſpeaking to the ſovereign diſpoſer of his friend's 
happineſs or miſery, or he would certainly have 
argued much in favour of his pretenſions to 
Leonora ; but he had done him more ſervice than 
the beſt arguments could have done, for he 
had fully reconciled the dowager to Stanley, 


The good lady made no further heſitation; but 


that day at dinner the following diſcourſe paſled, 
Leonora, my dear, I forgot to give you Mr. 
« Stanley's letter; here]! Leo, „ Ma'am! 
« ma'am! I, I,” © nay my dear. read 
« it; it was meant for you, and upon my 


« word I think it very well wrote, I believe 


« too the writer is ſerious; what he ſays in 
© one reſpect, I know is true.” Leo. In- 
« deed, my lady, indeed I don't.” Don't 
« what, my dear ? in one word, Leonora, read 
“é that letter,” Leonora did ſo, not without a 
ſigh, and a few tears, which ſhe in vain ſtrove 
to conceal; and then the old lady proceeded, 
„Here my dear, is another letter, which I muſt 


ce defire 
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te defire you to read. Leonora, in aſto- 
niſhment, obeyed, and read Marian's letter, 
which lady Filmore thought ſhe had never ſeen 
before,” Her ladyſhip then proceeded, „ this 
<< letter my dear, I received before you went 
into the city; but I then thought it for 
& your good to conceal it: for as I knew the 
Lloyds to be one of the beſt families in Wales, 
« ſo I naturally expected the beſt treatment 
« from them. But I was deceived, I confeſs; 
«and I then too had a very different opi- 
&«'nion of Mr. Stanley, from what I have now. 
„ But if my preſent opinion of him can be of 
b any weight towards clearing up his character, 
J own I think him fully acquitted in regard 
& to the ſincerity of the profeſſions he made to 
« you. He certainly has a good underſtand- 
« ing. He has now, I believe, left his fol- 
lies ;—and his virtues (which to my know- 
e ledge are very great) will have fair play.” 
Leonora could ſcarce give credit to her ears, 
or believe her grandmamma ſerious ; but the 
old lady ſoon convinced her; and then mentioned 
her ſuſpicions of lord Belfont's enterpriſing ge- 
nius ; ſaid he would always be troubleſome ; 
owned he was a man ſhe did not like, but ad- 
ded, that ſhe would no longer oppoſe her 
child ; it ſhe choſe it, lord Belfont ſhould viſit - 
ber. But the young 1855 net a little to the old 
one's 
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one's ſatisfaction, abſolutely refuſed it. Lady 
Filmore then aſked, would ſhe accept of Mr. 
Stanley's viſits? Leonora hummed, and heſi- 
tated; ſaid ſomething of deference to her lady- 
ſhip, —of duty, —of obedience,—and I know not 
what: till the old lady lectured: her a. little, 
for not dealing plainly. She aſſured her, that 
an honeſt, open ſincerity, was as becoming a 
virtue in a young lady, as in a man; and ended 
with telling her, that ſhe had intended to in- 
vite Mrs. Stanley and her daughter next day 
to dinner; but that ſhe would not ſend, if 
fhe had any objection. Leonora, in due re- 
ſpect to the lecture ſne had juſt heard, on ſince- 
rity, declared, ſhe was much obliged to her 
grandmamma for her propoſal. 


It is no wonder that the gentle Leonora 
ſhould at firſt have ſuſpected her grandmamma's 
being ſerious; her diſcourſe being ſo contra- 
dictory, and oppoſite, to all her former opi- 
nions and deſigns, Indeed the change in her 
ladyſhip ſeems a little difficult to account for. 
The truth is, that however ſtrong Lord Bel- 
font's paſſion for Leonora had been, yet certain 
expreſſions of his did not ſeem to aſſure her 
ladyſhip of any violent perſonal reſpect for 
herſelf; for tho' age is venerable, yet d, to- 
man is not an expreſſion much uſed by a 
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flatterer; and tho? dowager be an honourable 
title, yet when unattended with any reſpect- 
ful epithet, as ſimply the dowager, it is ſel- 
dom uſed by thoſe who mean to pay their 
court to a widow lady of title; and tho? 
grandmother is a character every woman wiſhes 
ſhe may arrive at, yet may this reverend name 
be ſo uſed as not to teſtify any great reverence 
or eſteem; yet theſe were the expreſſions his 
lordſhip had uſed in ſpeaking of lady Filmore : 
nor did they at all tend to remove any il] im- 
preſſions, which the irregularity of his lord- 
ſhip's life might have made on the good lady. 


Theſe things may ſeem too trifling, to. have 
had any weight with a woman of lady Filmore's 


underſtanding z. but it is often with the human 
mind as with a well, into which if you drop a 


ſmall pebble it will as ſurely ſink to the bot- 

tom, as the largeſt ſtone, tho' it may not make 
ſo much noiſe in its fall. The little lights and 

. omiſſions themſelves, had been perhaps ſufficient 

to have rumed lord, Belfont's intereſt with lady 

Filmore; but to theſe he had added his almoſt 

unmannerly triumph in the city, This gave 
double weight to all the reſt, and lady Filmore 
was not ſorry, Iwill not ſay to be revenged, 
but to be even with his lordſhip, or at leaſt to 
rouge his having a ſecond triumph ; and be- 
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fides her pique againſt lord Belfont, perhaps the 
good lady would have Preferred Stanley, as it 
would be taking a little revenge on the ungrate- 
ful Lloyds, in ſhewing Mrs. Lloyd that the 
city tranſaction had not, as ſhe had pro- 
pheſied, forwarded lord Belfont's ſuit ; and in 
letting her ſon ſee, that his ill-timed and ill- 
grounded reſentment, had made her ladyſhip 
prefer to him, not a peer of the firſt rank or 
fortune, but a private gentleman, and the rival 
he was moſt enraged at: great as Stanley's 
merit is, and conſtant as his reſpectful beha- 
viour to lady Filmore was, yet her ladyſhip's 
paſſions did more for him than his merit. 

Tho' lady Filmore, in writing to Mrs. Stan- 
ley, had in the politeſt manner that the caſe 
would admit of, excuſed herſelf to that lady 
for her late behaviour; tho' ſne had condeſcended 
to beg leave to wait on Mrs. Stanley in the 
morning, and deſired a renewal of their former 
intimacy ; yet Mrs. Stanley herſelf was more 


ſurprized at the invitation, than inclined to ae- 
cept it. 


dhe would by no means have aided her fon, 
in a deſign on a young lady againſt her friends 
conſent; and therefore had at once inſiſted on 
her daughter's relinquiſhing all correſpondence. 
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with Leonora. But then ſhe was a little piqued 
at the manner of lady Filmore's breaking off. 
However her fon, aſſiſted by his ſiſter, pre- 
vailed, ſo that her ladyſhip's apologies were 
at laſt found ſufficient. Mr. Stanley was gone 
a little way out of town, and Mrs, Stanley 
eaſily yielded to her children. Lady Filmore 
arrived. . Mrs. Stanley received her rather 
politely than warmly ; and the ladies all went 
afterwards to lady Filmore's, 


The young people were glad to be together, 
and the old ones were not forry to be alone, 
Lady Filmore, with great frankneſs, opened to 
Mrs. Stanley her whole mind; telling her, 
that her ſon's merit, and Leonora's conſtancy, 
had made a convert of her, and that ſhe con- 
ſented to their union, provided Mr. Stanley 
would ſettle his eſtate on them, and give 
them 10,0001. adding, that ſhe would give her 
grand-daughter the like ſum, and alſo allow 
them while ſhe lived, 6c01. a year. Leonora 
was not more reſerved with her friend, but re- 
peated all her grandmamma had ſaid to her. 


_ Miſs Stanley knew too well 'the joy her 
brother would feel, on this happy change in his 
affairs, and therefore hurried her mamma away 
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as ſoon as might be, after dinner. Imagine all 
the joys of heaven opening to a repenting ſin- 
ner's raviſhed ſight; and then you may conceive 
ſomething of George's extaſy, on his ſiſter's 
news. But till there remained one thing that 
depended on his father ; and that was the ſettle- 
ment he was to make; which he was very 
little inclined to do : for his ſon, he thought, had 
not, behaved ſo very well to him as a father, 
whatever he might have done to his miſtre!s as 
a lover. Nor was he indeed, very fond of the 
match, for he knew Scrape's diſlike to him, 
and did not expect he would ever give them 
one penny. His ſon, too, was not yet a 
maſter of his profeſſion; and he had ſet his 
heart: on George's making a figure in that 
profeſſion ; but he imagined, and perhaps not 
without reaſon, that a young wife of whom 
the huſband is exceſſively fond, is no great 
incitement to ſtudy, In ſhort Mr. Stanley 
was not fo rejoiced as his ſon, at lady Fil- 
more's propoſal ; and when hard preſſed by all 
his family, (for even Mrs. Stanley joined hes 
daughter and captain Martin on this occaſion. 
in his favour) the old gentleman would ſay, 
that his ſon had already ſpent a great deal; and 
that it was but fair now to think of his daughter, 
and ſecure a fortune for her. This Fanny dit= 
claimed, with much vehemence, and captain Mar- 
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tin joined her ſo heartily in it, that ſhe was all 
over one continued glow of bluſhes : not from 
any reſentment of Martin's perſuading her fa- 
ther to ſacrifice her fortune to her brother's 
ſatisfaction, but from a very different principle. 


Martin perceived the little maiden confu- 
ſion of his Fanny, and not many hours after, 
took advantage of it, to ſpeak more plainly and 
fully than hitherto he had ventured to do; and 
this young lady knowing his worth, and conſcious 
of her own regard for him, did not heſitate to 
permit his applying to Mr. and Mrs. Stan- 
ley. Theſe good ptople loved their child too 
well, not to be pleaſed with uniting her to a 
man, whom they knew to be fo capable of 
making her happy. Young Stanley was re- 
Joiced that he ſhould call his friend, Brother: 
his own love had prevented his obſerving that of 
his friend. Leonora, too, was rejoiced to find 
her friend's heart worthily engaged as well as 
her own. Old Mr. Stanley could not hold 
out againſt the general voice. Satisfied with the 
proſpect of the ſon's becoming a good and 
happy man, he no longer repined at his not 
being a great man; and as the ſettlen:ent of 
his two children was all he had to wiſh on this 
ſide the grave, he reſolved to give over trade, 


On a review of his effects, he found, that ex- 
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cluſive of his eſtate, which was between Fool. 
and 600 l. a year, he was worth about 13,0001. 
Lady Filmore had eſtimated his riches beyond 
what they really were; for out of this he muſt 


give his daughter a fortune, and yet leave him- 
ſelf and Mrs, Stanley a livelihood. 


Lady Filmore adhering a little ſtiffiy to her 
firſt propoſal of 10, ooo l. in hand, Sir Walter 
Aprice, who was much with Stanley, would 
willingly have ſettled the difference; but all 
parties refuſed this, and lady Filmore's own 
good nature, her favourable opinion of Mis 
Stanley, the intreaties of her grand-daughter, 
Stanley's own reſpectful behaviour, all contri- 
buted to prevail on her; ſo that at length it was 
agreed, that Martin ſhould have 5, ooo l. with 
Miſs Stanley: and if her brother at that mo- 
ment wiſhed for an increaſe of his own fortune, 
it was that he might have added to his 
ſiſter s. This he reſolved to do whenever in 
his power; and which I hear he has ſince done. 
About a year ago, on Scrape's death; he added, I 
am told, by Leonora's conſent, 20,0001, The 
remainder of Mr, Stanley's fortune, and the 
20001. the good lady dowager added, ſhe in- 
ſiſted ſhould be laid out in a purchaſe ; and that 
Stanley ſhould be obliged to pay his father and 
mother, or the ſurvivor of them 6001. a year : 
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ſhe agreeing alſo to pay young Stanley 6001. a 
year, during her own life, All this the pru- 
dent old lady inſiſted ſhould be done with. all 
the tedious ceremonial of dilatory law : a bitter 
check to a longing lover's hafte. However, 
there was no remedy ; all the conſolation was, 
that he had free liberty of viſiting his Leonora. 
But notwithſtanding the pleaſure receiyed from 
this liberty, yet, as if all human ſatisfactions 
were to be imperfect, there was ſomething 
that damped his joys, even in his Leonora 5 
company. This was the fate of Marian. 

In every inſtance, on every occaſion, ſhe had 
behaved well to him, and he had done 
nothing for her. George, whoſe mind was 
full of generoſity, not to ſay that he abhorred 
a thought of ingratitude, could not think 
of owing all his good fortune to- the ſpirit 
of a girl who ſacrificed herſelf to her love of 
him; and that he fhould on his fide do nothing 
in return. His whole fortune was now on the 
point of being ſettled, but that ſettlement was 
under the eye of the prudent lady dowager; ſo 
that he had no hopes of doing any thing for 
Marian, at leaſt till after marriage: and then it 
might affect Leonora. This perplexity made 
him not a little uneaſy; which Leonora per- 
ceiving, inſiſted on knowing its cayle. George 


frankly owned the truth ; declaring, that tho? 
he 
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he had for ever broke all connexion with Ma- 
rian, yet he thought himſelf engaged in ho- 
nour to do ſomething for her. Convinced of 
the firſt, Leonora without heſitation agreed 
with him in the laſt; and with an amiable 
good humour, that ſhewed ſhe deſerved the 
whole heart of a man of ſenſe and worth, ſhe 
herſelf pleaded the cauſe of Marian to her 
grandmamma; and fo effectually, that a provi- 
ſion was made for the unfortunate German; 
not ſuperfluous, but ſufficient, Mr. Sims, 
George's old tutor, had ſometime before, by the 
intereſt of lord Belfont, got a good living in a 
diſtant part of the country, and as Marian 
choſe to retire from town, Stanley wrote a full 
account of the whole affair to that gentleman, 
deſiring him to look out for a proper ſituation 
for the poor girl. That good man was ſo {truck 
with the ſingularity of her diſtntereſted beha- 
viour, that he reſolved to do her all the ſervice 
in his power; accordingly he recommended 
her in his pariſh, where ſhe fet up an elegant 
milliner's ſhop, in the London taſte; and be- 
haves herſelf ſo as to gain the eſteem of every 
body. In a word, ſhe is likely to acquire a 
pretty fortune by her buſineſs. Several offers 
have been made her, by men of unexception- 
able characters, and well to paſs, as the phraſe . 
is: but ſuch is the native delicacy of Marian's 
ſen- 
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ſentiments, that conſcious of the falſe ſtep ſhe 
has once taken, ſhe is determined never to im 
poſe herſelf upon any man ; but to do penance 
for "es in the ſhape of an old maid. 


This affair ſettled thus by Lanta, if poſſi- 
ble endeared her more than ever to Stanley, 
who waited the finiſhing of the lawyers buſineſs, 
with great impatience ; while his Leonora hav- 
ing the pleaſure of now ſeeing and converſing 
with her Stanley, appeared fo ſupremely happy, 
that ſhe wiſhed for nothing more, 


At laſt all things were ſettled, tho* not ſo 
ſecretly, but lord Belfont had notice of it. He 
ſent no meſlage to Stanley, but took care to 
meet him one morning, on his way to lady Fil- 
more's, and inſiſted on his walking to the fields 
with him. They both had their ſwords, ſo 
no excuſe could George make, when his once. 
good friend bad him draw. All he could ſay to 
excuſe himſelf, he ſaid ; but all to no purpoſe, — 
Reſign for ever all thoughts of Leonora, or main- 
tain your pretenſions with your ſword, was my 
lord's expreflion. Stanley choſe the latter. 


It was not love, fo much as vexation, diſap- 
pointment, and revenge, that puſhed lord Bel- 
font on. But well founded hope and ſucceſs- 
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ful love maintained Stanley's point; and when 
the peer, with an eagerneſs, almoſt unbecom- 
ing a man of his ſpirit, ruſhed on, Stanley 
received him coolly. The ſucceſs was. anſwer- 
able; for his lordſhip's paſſion hurried him ſo, 
that he loſt his ſword. Stanley inſtantly re- 
turned it to him, ſaying, he would not give a 
man the trouble to beg his life, who ſo 
highly deſerved to live. Lord Belfont knew not 
now what to do.— To uſe again his ſword, 
- againſt the man who but now gave him his 
life, —that his generoſity forbad: yet thus to 


relinquiſh his miſtreſs to Stanley, the thought 
of it went to his very heart. 


While the peer was thus heſitating how to 
act, Stanley, who was all coolneſs, and whoſe 
confidence of ſucceſs in his love, made him 
act juſt as lord Belfont would have acted in an 
caſe but his own, generouſly addreſſed himſelf . - © 
to his lordſhip; acknowledged all his friend. 
ſhip; imputed his own ſucceſs to his having 
gained the lady's eſteem, before ſhe was ac- 
quainted with his lordſhip ; adding, that having 
once ſettled her affections, no fortune, no rank, 
no, nor no merit, he ſaid, however ſuperior 
to his own, could move her: in ſhort, by 
| yielding to the pride of his antagoniſt, ge 
found the way to his underſtanding. In ſhort, 
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my lord ſheathed his ſword, only deficing 


Stanley would marry privately ; and then they 


parted; lord Belfont, in diſcontent, to drown 
his cares in a round of pleaſures; Stanley, 


to find true ſatisfaction and real happineſs, in 
the poſſeſſion of the woman he loved: and a 


eie days after, at the feat of lady Filmore, the 
lovely Leonora became a joyful bride, and our 


© : Hero the happieſt of men. 


